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HEN we wean our lambs the 
W ewes are turned out on the 
4 poorest pasture we have, to 
dry up their milk. Following that 
they are allowed to run on ordinary 
; pasture. The Shropshire is an- easy 
: keeper. 
any kind to eat; and yet their condition.is first-class. In this connec- 
tion I want-to give a few suggestions as to hew a man raising sheep 
should handle his lambs after they are weaned. “We all know that one 
of the greatest troubles with raising sheep is that’ many of. the lambs 
die from worms. While the weather js cool, in May and June,;-ard the 


mothers in the pasture, previding you change the ewes and put them 
on different pasture about every ‘two weeks. 

If a man has three pasturés and is raising cows also he may run 
the cows on a pasture and every two weeks take them off and put them 
on a new pasture, following up with his lambs on the first pasture; 
and so on, letting the lambs and sheep follow the cows. By the time 
he has gone over the thrée he can rotate again in the same way. Now, 
when lambs are weaned in June or July, It is getting hot weather. Then 























After they wean. their Sambs the ewes are given no grain of 


pasture is fresh, the lambs will do well enough, sunning -with~ their’ 





Two views of lambs in rape are shown in the pictures at the left— 
the rape ahead in the lower one, the cleaned up area in the top picture. 


Handling Sheep for Best Results 


Henry L.. Wardwell of New York 
tells his methods 


is the time that the worms will bother 
the lambs. To provide against this 
trouble, plow up some. ground early in 
the season and plant the land to rape. 
Plant it in rows with an ordinary 
seeder, and give it two or three culti- 
vations. «It will soon cover the ground, and when July 15 or August 1 
conies -hurdle the lambs on this rape, giving them one row of the rape 
in the morning, a-second in thé middle of the day, and a third at night. 


“Hf you have 75 to 80 lambs a row 60 to 70 feet long will be plenty. 


Thén-put some feeding troughs upon the rape ground which they have 


“eaten Off and- give thém about’a handful twice a day of bran and oats, 





‘half‘and- halt; and_add to-this mixture about a fifth by weight of linseed 
“caké, Crackéd pea size. 


You will be perfectly astonished how the lambs 
will feed up and grow under these conditions. It is very beneficial to 
have a pasture adjacent to the rape field, where they can run off and 
on during the day. The sheep is a dainty thing, also a great weed 
eliminator. This rape is clean as the salad on your plate in your own 
home, hence the sheep will consume every bit of rape when hurdled 
on it, and like it, whereas if you turn them right on to the rape field 
they will muss it over and a large portion of it be [To Page 8.] 
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Ewes and Lambs on Rape and Pasture 


Note the hurdle to limit the daily foraging. At the top, at the right, 
is pictured the breeding flock, and below is the root cellar. 
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Pag back to the simple life, be contented with 
J simple food, simple pleasures, simple clothes. 
Work hard, pray hard, play hard. Work, eat, 
recreate and sleep. Do it all courageously. We 


have a victory to win, —Hoover. 


Half a Century 

My father’s subscription to American Agriculturist 
began in January, 1568 It was_a’monthly then. 
Since then—50 full years—the Old Reliable Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist has been a faithful visitor to_the 
same family and the same homestead.—-[B. Hay- 
mond, Clarksburg, W Va. 

New Year’s greetings 
as true as they are true. 
individual, must be known to understand its 
integrity, honor, aims, purposes. As a weekly 
visitor in the many thousands of homes whose 
hospitality it enjoys,, American Agriculturist 
hopes to prove a visitor as faithful and re- 
spected in the future as its fine family of past 
and present-day readers have honored it. 


from old friends ring 
A farm paper, like an 


Critical Condition in Seed Supply 

High cost seeds for 1918 planting are an assured 
fact in most directions. American Agriculturist 
has in preparation its annual report, affording a 
careful survey of the seed situation, according 
to advices coming in daily from our corre- 
spondents west and east. Within the past few 
days the secretary of agriculture has asked con- 
gress for a deficiency appropriation of $6,000,- 
000 for government purchase and sale of seed 
and grains to farmers for spring planting, at 
cost, so urgent is the situation. 

Bearing on this, a prominent eastern seed 
grower and dealer says that while certain seeds, 
such as celery, cucumber, lettuce, tomato and 
muskmelon will be obtainable at no very great 
advance in price over a normal, certain others, 
such as bean, carrot, onion, pea, radish, squash, 
turnip, appear to be in it for a price advance all 
the way up to 50 per cent and more. Finally, 
such items as field corn, sweet corn and cauli- 
flower have in some cases risen two to three 
times a normal; every indication would seem to 
point to such a great searcity that “practically 
the last named would be pretty nearly out of 
the market in any considerable quantities within 
a very few weeks.” 

All testimony coming to this office is to the 
effect that never in the history of the seed busi- 
ness has there been such general shortage. 
While it is still hoped that owing to this yeali- 
zation more trustworthy seed will come into 
sight than now seems probable, no better advice 
can be given by American Agriculturist than to 


Editorial Page American Agriculturist 


order early your garden and field seeds for 1918 
planting. Good stocks are extremely limited and 
possibly not-enough to go around even for a 
normal demand. 


Repeating Our Pledge 

Our aim is to make American Agriculturist a 
clean farm paper; clean all through, and we have 
been fair. In our vigorous attacks on humbugs 
and evil of all kinds we have seldom attacked 
men as individuals, and never then with malice, 
mud-slinging or persecution. What we have 
done has been of a constructive, not destructive, 
nature. Our creed is simple—to be true to 
agriculture; to be in broad touch with everything 
that concerns country life; to be useful and 
helpful; to be critical with tolerance, jealous of 
farmers’ rights without asking special favors; 
to seek to build up and make more glorious the 
country home; to exalt the farm family ard 
make more profitable the family farm; and 
never to forget that the one purpose is to serve 
our subscribers, and them only. 

Finally, our readers, American Agriculturist 
is your farm paper. We covenant with you, our 
friends, to let no visit harm, by suggestion or 
thought, either child or wife or self. We cove- 
nant to supply mind food, helpful information, 


real not false agricultural news. And surely 
not the least we covenant with you to do our 
part without malice, without personal gain, 


without political ambition, but to work for the 
good of all, to make farming more profitable 
and the country home more enriched. Your gen- 
erous approval, after 75 years of devotion by 
others, makes the present editor humble, and 
he and his associates will do their best to serve 
God, our country, our farm homes. 


To put the dairy business of the United States 
baek on its feet, until the number of cows shows 
a steady increase from year to 
year, appears to be the ambi- 
tion shared with the United 
States food administration by 
dairymen- and middlemen. President Myrick’s 
illuminating interview with Manager Powell, on. 
another page of this issue, will be read with the 
deepest interest. The Hoover commissions that 
are now investigating the milk markets of Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago and San Francisco, 
should realize that to restore dairying will be a 
work of time. If producers can be assured of 
fair prices over a sufliciently long period, the 
federal census of 1920 may show the increased 
number of dairy cattle that is so needed for 
national prosperity. If desired reforms in milk 
distribution cannot be accomplished through 
voluntary agreement, congress will grant what- 
ever authority the situation may require. To 
reorganize the production, distribution and mar- 
keting of milk, butter and cheese is a gigantic 
task that calls for the earnest co-operation of all 
interested. With such co-operation, however, 
it becomes as simple in practice as it is practical 
in theory. 


Restoring the 
Dairy Industry 


Farmers Getting Together 

When the representatives of the New York 
farm organizations met in Syracuse recently and 
effected a federation of several bodies there was 
set in motion a movement that is certain to be 
far-reaching in its results. Not inyNew York 
only, but in every important agricultural state, 
we believe this work will be carried out. Farm 
organizations individually in the past have been 
working with telling effect. Great things have 
been done. Nothing but praise is due them. 
But the day has come for united action: for 
that kind of unity that means a single voice in 
all matters of common interest. 

You recall the old story of the dying father 
and his sons. A parcel of sticks tied together 
was handed to the boys to break. In turn, each 
tried to break the bundle and each failed in the 
effort. The father then taking the bundle re- 
moved from it a stick at a time and broke each 
one with ease. The father demonstrated the 
strength of unity. So it is with farmers. Indi- 
vidually and alone, no farmer or organizatjon 
can be expected to. accomplish much when deal- 
ing with political organizations, officials, bureaus 
or legislatures. But united, and speaking in 
unison, the many speak as a single voice; and 


-_ 





what is said is heard with respect and attention. 
Never again do we expect to hear of a governor 
of any state telling farmers that he would con- 
sult them as to their wishes, and then having 
secured the legislation he wanted end by kicking 
them out of the door. 

Agriculture federated! All organizations 
working together—for the common good of 
farming. One voice speaking for all! This is 
possible if every farm organization will enthu- 
siastically support its brother organizations, 
will join with them, will work with them. 

What can you do? You can become a mem- 
ber, of an organization—-the grange, the Daity- 
men’s league, a fruit or vegetable growers’ asso- 
ciation, breeders’ or live stock association; in 
turn, these organizations each will choose rep- 
resentatives out of their own ranks, who will 
meet with representatives from all other organi- 
zations, and these men will speak a common 
voice that the humblest farmer can hear and 


understand. It will be a voice also to which 
governors, lawmakers and bureaucrats will 
listen. 


Farmers Protest Higher Railway Wages 


Farmers warmly approve of government oper- 
ation of railways; but even more warmly do 
they oppose further increases in wages of rail- 
road employees, Those workers already receive 
much higher pay than many a farmer receives 
for longer hours of toil, to say nothing of the 
farmers’ investment, land, buildings, livestock 
and equipment. Railroads and other industries 
pay such wages as to attract much of the labor 


that under normal conditions would work on 
farms. Agriculture fears even the moderate in- 
creases in freight rates that evidently must 


come to put transportation on a self-sustaining 
basis. Any further increase in railroad wages 
would be an excuse for a double increase in 
freight and passenger rates. Much of the burden 
of any higher rate must be borne by agriculture. 
Hence its protest. 

The regulating downward of prices that farm- 
ers receive for produce, and the regulating up- 
ward of what farmers pay for transportation, 
supplies and labor simply cannot go on. Agri- 
culture has got to be made equally profitable 
financially as other industries, and equally as 
attractive socially if production is to be raised. 
Right is essential to victory. The director-gen- 
eral of American railroads should realize these 
truths. Let him save the millions now wasted 
on-useless offices and officials under competitive 
railroads before he advances either wages or 
rates. Mr McAdoo may find these suggested 
economies so big as to render increases unneces- 
sary. The public must realize in advance that 
any such increases mean inevitably a corre- 
sponding advance in prices paid to producers 
for wheat, grains and foods. 


The Federal milk commission very wisely 
refused to introduce hysteria of consumers in 
adjusting dairy prices. 
Many  uplifters think 
farmers should be forced 
to produce milk at a loss, and the New York city 
board of health has been foremost in advancing 
this plea. The milk commission, however, holds 
that this has nothing whatsoever to do with 
their problem of fixing the price at which milk 
is to be sold from the farm. Why should it? 
People have to wear shoes and yet we do not 
ask shoemakers to produce them at a loss. 
People must wear clothes and we do not ask 
tailors and clothing manufacturers to do their 
work at a loss. Many things are necessities and 
their worth must be paid for. The laborer of 
the dairy farm is worth his hire, the same as 
any worker in shoemaking factory or clothing 
establishment. When the chafge is made that 
mothers are buying beer, substituting it for milk 
in the cities, it would seem that a good service 
for the health department would be to tell these 
mothers that beer is am expensive luxury and 
that they would serve their children better if 
they took the beer money and bought milk with 
it. No, hysteria has no place in the milk prob- 
lem. Production costs and reasonable profits 
in addition should apply with milk as with 
every other commodity, grown, manufactured 
or sold. 


Nothing to Do with It 
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Two Centuries of Peach Growing 


New Jersey farm grew peaches in 1680 and is still in the business 


SRS A NATION this country is so 
: young compared with some of our 
European foes and allies that it is 
hard to realize that we have any 
historical landmarks or old tra- 
ditions. In looking for these 
things we are apt to overlook our own history, 
a large part of which was enacted in these 
eastern coast states. It is hard to realize, for 
instance, that there are farms existing which 
have been tilled for over 230 years and are still 
growing practically the same crops now that 
they did when they were first put under the 
plow by our hardy pioneer ancestors. : 

Burlington county, N J, boasts of such farms, 
of which the Green Hill farm, now in its 237th 
year of productive life, is a fine example. Green 
Hill farm received its name from Samuel Jen- 
nings, an English quaker who came with his 
family to America in 1680, at the solicitation of 
William Penn, to govern West Jersey. He lived 
at Green Hill and was ruler and preacher there 
for 28 years, dying in 1708, and at that time the 
farm consisted. of 525 acres. According to 
Raum’s history of New Jersey this same land 
was famous for its peaches in the year of 1680, 
and now in 1917 it is producing even better 
peaches and apples, due to more _ scientific 
methods. 

On arriving at Green Hill farm the most im- 
pressive feature is the large and picturesque 
house which carries out the idea of colonial 
architecture, even to the old-fashioned brass 
knocker on the door. The house is surrounded by 
many different kinds of handsome, well-cared-for 
trees. Proceeding from the house to the busi- 
ness section of the farm, namely, the sheds, 
machine sheds, barns and storehouses, which 
are about one-quarter of a mile distant, we 
find that the style of architecture changes from 
colonial to modern. 

As the picking and packing season was over 





that time of the year, in the early part of No- 
vember, the packing plant was used as a store- 
house for the apple crop, which was stored in 
baskets. The rear end of this plant had been 
partitioned off, allowing room for a corncrib 
and at that time some of the men were busy 
making this crib rat and mouse proof by the 
use of heavy wire screen. Mr Albertson, owner 
and manager of the farm, believes in keeping 
buildings in repair and some of the men were 
busy repairing and painting the roof of the 
storage house, in preparation for. winter. 

The second storage house was situated a few 
feet from the first one and had been’ used 
formerly as a dairy barn. It was built in the 
shape of an octagon with a silo in the center. 
Mr Albertson stated that he had found that in 
his locality dairying was not as profitable as 
fruit raising, and for this reason had disposed 
of his herd of cows some years ago and was 
now concentrating his work largely on peaches 
and apples. The upper part of this building 
was now used to store boxes and other packing 
stock. 


Inspecting the Orchard 


On the way to the heart of the farm, the or- 
chard, it was noticed that some of the trees had 
been headed back severely. These trees :were 
old ones and this method of pruning was used 
to improve their shape and reduce the amount 
of wood. The new growth was already forming 
a nicely rounded tree. The orchard proper 
consisted of 12,000 trees in all, and it was esti- 
mated that of these 7000 were peach, 4000 
were apple, and the remaining 1000 were sour 
cherry trees. The majority of these were mature 
trees and bearing, there being only about three 
acres of young ones. 

The varieties of peaches grown in order of 
ripening were the Greensboro, Carman, Hiley, 
Georgia Belle, Elberta, Chair’s Choice, Fox 


— 
Seedfing, Smock, Iron Mountain and Krummels’s 
October. The yields of these varieties varied 
each year according to the season; one year per- 
haps Georgia Belle would lead and the next 
year some other variety would show up best, 
but taken as a whole they averaged up about 
equal. The owner stated that if he ever had to 
replant he would put in these same varieties 
again. Most of the peaches were shipped to 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and New York mar- 
kets. Of course each one is wrapped in a dis- 
tinctive wrapper, bearing the name of Green 
Hill farm, and even the wagons used for haul- 
ing bear out this idea by having the name and 
location of the farm painted on the sides. The 
apple varieties grown on this farm are Williams 
Early, Star;fall apples, Gravenstein and Wealthy; 
winter apples, Stayman Winesap, Rome Beauty 
and Ben Davis, all of which have made satis- 
factory yields. If all the apples were as good 
as the samples submitted for tasting their qual- 
ity was excellent. This season was a poor one 
as far as peaches are concerned, as the yield was 
only 50 per cent of the average production—due 
largely to the dry spell. The orchard is culti- 
vated every week if possible, from April | until 
July 20, first with a disk harrow and followed 
with a spring-tooth harrow. For this work Mr 
Albertson found that a tractor gave the best 
service, and as evidence of this fact there are 
now two tractors on the farm, one large machine 
and one of medium size. The smaller one is 
used in the orchard, but in the field the large 
tractor is used for plowing and the smaller one 
follows with a disk harrow, so that a large 
amount of ground can be covered in one day. 

Some fertilizer in the form of manure was 
added to the apples each year, but very little 
was used on the peach trees. The soil was 
mostly clay, and when asked in regard to his 
suecess with cover crops the owner stated that 














{To Page 14.] 









































New Jersey Farm 236 Years 


_ At the top are shown the Green Hill colonjal mansion and a sec- 
tion of the old orchard. Below are shown a corner of the young orchard 


Old and Yet More Up-to-Date Than Ever 


and the iron horses hard at work. Tractors are now becoming more 
common on leading fruit farms, especially. where labor. is scarce, 
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New York Federation of Agriculture 
Its purposes, aims and methods outlined in helpful detail 


Article I 
this 


The 
Federation ef agricul- 


be New 
ture 
tg Article [l—Object 

‘The purposes fer which this associa- 
shall be formed are: 

increase the efficiency of 
organizations (by bringing to 
their aid the support of every other 
association organized for the benefit 
of tarmers). 
enable the farmers of 
state to speak in a united way 
questions of publie coneern. 

3%. To protect the interests of pro- 
ducers and consumers (against un- 
fair influences, political, commercial 
or educational). 

4 To encourage 
interests of rural 
production, 
tribution, sale of 
of supplies, and 


hame ol 


York 


tion 
I. To 


farmer 


the 
upon 


=. 30 


and develop all the 
life (such as educa- 
transportation, dis- 
products, purchase 
the development of 
every rural agency which tends to in- 
erease the usefulness, elevate the 
haracter, and increase the efficiency 
of the farmers of the state) 
Article Ifl—Membership 
Membership in this federation shall 


tion, 


consist of the regularly accredited 
representatives of the member asso- 
‘ tions and they shall constitute the 


voting body in the federation meeting. 


Article TV— Basis of Representation 





Delegated members shall be chosen 
innually upon the following basis of 
membership: Less than 500) members 
one delegiute ni members or more 
two delegates; 1000 members or more 
three delegates KH) members or 
more four delegates: 4044) members 
or more tive delegates: SH) members 
or more six delegates: 16,000 member 
or more seven delegutes: BL mem- 
brs or more eight delegates, and in 
the 1 ration for anv larger num 
ber of members 

! » delewute } have one vote 
excent upon roll cal when each 
1 hall east one vote for each 
LD or major fraetion thereof of 

‘ r he represents Wher one 
lele ite represent an association en- 
titled te more than one delegate he 

ould be entitled to cast the full 

ite oO the asseciation 

The membership of each member 
association shall be certified by its 
secretary to the serretary of the fed- 


eration on or about the first of Jan- 
uary each year, which number shall 
remain. as the basis of its represen- 


tation for ome year. 
Article —V—Oreanization 

The officers of the New York feder- 
ition of agriculture shall consist of a 
president, vice-president, secretary 
ind treasurer, and additional vice- 
presidents, one from each member or- 
vanization, 


There shall be a federation counci! 


and a legislative committee and nom- 
nating committee, and such other 
special committees as the federation 
council may from time to time ap- 
point 
Article VI—Committee 

ction 1—The federation council 

consists of the officers and the vice- 


presidents from the member organi- 


7ations, 

Sec ~The legislative committee 
shall consists of three members, two 
to be appointed by the federation 
counei) Thev shall represent the 
federation in all matters of legisla- 
tion. and when necessary may ask the 


co-operation of the legislative com 


mittees or member organizations 
Should the legislative committee of a 
member organization desire to act 
along in any matter affecting its own 


chairman of 
com mittee 


notice t the 
legislative 


interests, 


the federation 


to that effect will relieve the federa- 
tion of any- responsibilitv in that con- 
nection 

See The nominating committee 
sha consist of the vice-presidents 
from the member organizations 


Duties of Officers 
President: The presi- 
dent preside at all meetings of 
the federation: shall be chairman of 
the federation council, and of the leg- 
islative committee. He shall be an 
actual farmer, interested directly in 
agriculture, and shall hold office for 
one year, or until his successor shall 
have been chosen, 

Sec 2—Vice-president: 


Article VIT 
Section 1 


shall 


The  vice- 


association Shall ° 


president shall be an actual] farmer 
interested directly in agriculture. He 
shal? perform all the duties of the 
president in the latter’s absence; be 
ex officio a member of the committee 
on publicity and shall hold his office 
fer one year. There shall be as many 
additional vice-presidents as there 
are member organizations, they shall 
rank in order of membership as the 
member organizations they represent. 

See ‘-—Secretary: The secretary 
shall be an actual farmer interested 
directly in agriculture; he shall keep 
the records of the federation; have 
charge of its correspondence; keep 
the minutes of its general and council 


meetings; draw all orders on the 
treasurer for such bills as are ap- 
proved by the president and keep a 
record of the sume: collect all dues 
from member organization; and re- 


mit the same to the treasurer; notify 
all member organization at least 20 
days prior to the holding of any an- 
nual meeting: be ex officio a member 
of the finance committee and perform 
such other duties as may be required 


by the federation council, and shall 
hold his office for one year. 

Article VII[—Member Organization 

Any farmers’ organization having 
not less than #0) of its members ac- 
tual farmers engaged in tilling the 
soil, may become members of this 
federation when approved by the fed- 
eration council. 

Any organization approved = for 
membership in the federation shal 
pay into the"treasury of the federa- 
tion the sum of $25 per delegate, 
which sum shall be the membership 
fee and shall be used only for the 
exitimate objects of the federation. 

This membership fee shall be due 
ot once upon notice from the federa- 


tion secretary that the application of 


the organization has been approved 
This membership fee may be modified 
by the federation council, but shall 
hecome binding upon the member as- 

tion only after ratification bv 
them severally, This fee shall be paid 
nnually to the seeretary of the fed- 
eration, and no member organization 
shall be entitled to representation in 
the annual meeting of the federation 
until its fees are paid in full. 

\rticle IX —Annual Meeting 
“The annual meeting of the federa- 
tion shall be held during the first full 
week in December, each year, com- 
mencing on Tuesday and at such 
place as the federation council shall 


select 

A majority of the delegates present 
at any annual meeting shall constitute 
“a quorum, and each member organi- 
zation shall be entitled to as many 
delegates as is indicated by its last 
preceding report to the federation. 
Should any organization join the fed- 
eration between the dates of January 
1 and the date of the annual meeting, 
it may report its membership as of 
the tirst of July last preceding, which 
shall be the basis of its representa- 
tion at the annual meeting in Decem- 
ber following. 

At the annual or special meetings 
of the federation each delegate shall 
be entitled to a voice in the proceed- 
ings, and if a delegate from a mem- 
ber ussociation shall be entitled to 
one vote unless upon a roll call, when 
he ‘shall be entitled to as many votes 
as the number of delegates to which 
his organization is entitled divided by 
the actual number of delegates pres- 
ent as representatives of his organi- 
zation. 

No delegate shall be present by 
proxy ind no proxy vote shall be rec- 
ognized. (Illustration: Should a mem- 
ber organization have on July 1 12,860 


members it would be entitled to six 
delegates in the federation meeting 
and 129 votes on roll call. If six del- 
egates are present they would cast 
21% votes each: if but three delegates 
were present they would cast 45 votes 
each, and if but one delegate were 
present he would cast the entire 129 
votes. } . 


meeting shall eleet the 
any other busi- 
its declaration of 


The annual 
officers and transact 
Ness consistent with 
purpose. 

Meetings of the federation shall be 
for delegates and members only, un- 
less upon recommendation of the 
committee of privileges and the ap- 
proval of the federation § in session. 
Officers and standing ®€ommittees shall 
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be regarded as members with a voice 
and but a single vote unless they be 
delegates from the member organi- 
zations. 

Article X—Amendments 


The constitution or by-laws may b: 
amended at any regular or speci:: 
meeting of the federation, but prop: 
legal notice of such proposed amend 
ment shall be incofporated in the cai! 
for the meeting. 


And What Do You Think ? 


Farm public opinion is complete! 
interpreted by the farmer's — lette: 
printed below in full. It is typica! 
of mumerous letters from farmers al! 
ever New York state that are beiny 
received by American Agrieculturist 
since its editorial appearing in Novem- 





ber 24 issue, with the above heading 
The following letter is by J. A. Mus 
son of Chenango county: 

In his State fair address, Gov Whit- 
man said: “Talk is cheap: it’s deed< 
that count.” That expression no farme: 


should Teens. The fact that we ar 
not represented on the food council jus: 
appointed is simply the outgrowth  o;/ 
40 years of price-making, and of othe: 
ways of exploiting agricultural inter 
ests by big busimess. It is furthe: 
evidence of the power these people stil! 
possess. To a great degree they contro! 


all legislative bodies, and if we ever 
get what farmers should have, it wil! 
be done by getting control of th 
sources of power and means of legis 
lation. 

I think with American Agriculturis: 


federation of al! 
interests anid 
politically. It is 


that the first step is a 
organized agricultural 
then to act as a unit 


largely through legislation that vested 
interests have obtained their powe: 
So we must look for power where w: 


lost it. If deeds count, then surely th: 
present legislature has deeds enough t: 


its eredit to count out most of it 
members and most of the officials i: 
the other arms of the state governmen 


AS som 
and er 


noticeable: 
organize 


One thing is very 
as farmers: begin to 


deavor to get what belongs te ther 
the officials seem to regard these o: 
ganized farmers as dangerous beast 
and that le gislation to control them i 
necessary niess the Donnelly act 

chueked out of sight the  politieians 
working with big business will mak: 
serfs of Amerivan farmers Hundred 
of farmers 60 verrs old and older 
never had anything to say about the 

own business until the Dairymen's 


nto neti 


league got 


Another thing not to be forgotten bh 
our farmers is the vete on the for 
bill when that bill was finally passs« 
One party holds the other party 1 
sponsible for the bill: and rightly s 
but who is responsible for the me 
bers of the assembly from the count 
districts of the opposition that voted 


suecess sv 
lines as 


for it? Can we expect any 
long as we adhere to party " 
the past? Has the democratic part, 
ever done anything fer you as an i: 
dividual farmer, or has the republican 
party ever done anything for you 
an individual farmer? 

Farmers have been rallying aroun: 
the band wagon and shouting for th: 
politicians, and then when they ar 
elected as the fates may decide, farm 


ers get ignored and kicked for ou: 
support. We must act as aieuwnit 
politically and send men to the legi 


lature and to the executive offices wl): 

are pledged to look out for and suppor 
our imterests. not at the expense of 
other interests but for the commo 
good at all. At present. farming is usr! 
for the good of the few and to its own 
injury. Has the time net come fer : 
new order. Let's start things by fer! 
erating. 


At End of Career 


T have been reading your editori::! 
for the past few weeks with much in 
terest. You are hitting live. vtial sul- 
jects, und very much to the point. |! 
pleases me very much that 
there are some whe stand for the far 
ers’ rights. for they themselves hav: 
certainly ben napping in regard to thei 
own interests. The officials at Alban) 
will continue te make sueh appoint 
ments while the farmers allow them t: 
de so. The only preventive for this 
treatment is organization. There is on 
thing surely certain, Gov Whitman is 
at an end of his political career _in New 
York state for he has made himself 
disliked by every grower in the stat: 
not alone by the men but by the wom 
en of the country districts, who will 
prove themselves a strong factor in the 
political future. IT hope that your good 
good work will bear fruit in the near 
future.—_[P. A. Coleman, Albany Coun 
om mS 
it of “no 

he ap- 
* and he 


think 
whom 


Gov Whitman may 
concern to farmers 
points on agricultural boards,’ 


may believe that the place for farm- 
ers ix out “slopping the hogs,” but 
farmers themselves this year will take 
time te go to the primaries and 
express themselves. If we read the 
signs of the times right New York 
farmers expect a different kind of 
deal in Albany from new om. There 
will he a lot of political Iame ducks 
abroad over the state after the next 


Just paste 
references 


primaries amd election. 
this im your hat for future 


I wish to thank Orange Judi 
Service Bureau for* check of $12 for 
shipment of eggs lost py express. |! 
would recommend the American Agti- 
culturist to al! who wish a quick set- 
tlement.—[H. L. Rogers, Bridgehamp- 
ton. N Y. 
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The Pump is Frozen 
But His Feet are Warm 


Weather that is cold enough 
to freeze a pump is not going to 
be very gentle with your feet and 
legs. Young and old need warm, 
dry footwear on days like this. 


When you buy rubber footwear 
you want comfort and long wear. 
You get both in “Ball- Band” 
Rubber Footwear. 

A Few Plain Reasons 
For Buying ‘‘Ball-Band’’ Are: 


Greatest number of days wear at 
lowest cost per day’s wear. 


Vacuum cured, means that rubber 
and fabric are compressed into 
one solid piece. 


Comfort, because it is made over 
a natural last and fits your feet. 


Easy to get. Sold by 55,000 dealers 
located practically everywhere. 


It has been found satisfactory by 
nine and one-half million people. 


The “Ball-Band” reputation for 
Quality is known wherever foot- 
wear iS worn. 


If you want to know some- 
thing about the many different 
kinds of footwear we make, write 
for free illustrated booklet ‘‘More 
Days Wear.”’ 

The “Ball-Band” Trade Mark 
is a bright red ball. It’s your 
guarantee of Quality and Wear. 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. CO. 


300 Water St., Mishawaka, Indiana 
the “The House That Pays Millions for Quality” 
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Federal Commis 


sion Sets Prices 


New milk prices bring small raise to. dairymen 


HE new price of milk for January 
| announced recently by the fed- 
eral milk commission gives the 
dairymen a raise of approximately 7-10 
of 1 cent per quart. It was hoped 
shortly before the announcement was 
made that a price of 9 cents’ per 
quart would be fixed as evidence pre- 
sented by dairymen during the recent 
hearings showed that cost of produc 
tion Was close to that figure. This new 
Price will mean a raise of 1 cent t 
the consumer The announcement ot 
this decision brought forth. expres 
sions of dissatisfaction from the con 


sumers, und as might be expected 
howls of complaint from the distril 
uters, while the dairymen who ar 


really bearing the brunt of the bu 
den, and many of whom feel that 
they «a still producing milk at a 
loss, are taking the news of the Smull 
increase stoicallys It had beén proi- 
ised them that if they accepted the 
October prices during the month ol 
December, the loss incurred would be 


made up during Januar February 
and Murch, but at this price many ol 
them feel that no loss will be mack 
up, and if anything, there will be a 
sight ‘in on the debit side of the 
le Y 

The ehalr in the prices effected 
by th comnti on are us follow 
i the month of January, 11S, the 
price to the produce r shall be S302 
per 100 pounds for milk testing © 
butter fat, and an additional premiuto 
of 4 cents per 100 pound for each 
1-1 of 1°: of butter fat in excess ol 
i such prices being subject to the 
sume conditions of purchase in re 
Spect to freight rates, ete u now 
prevail 

Mor the monmih of January, LOIS, the 


following prices are to be charged by 


the distributers in the city of New 


York Grade A quurt bottl deliv- 
ered to consumel 17 cents, grade 
B quart botth delivered I 
cents gerade a quart bottle old 
to stores tor resale Lobe cents, 
sold from stores without delivery 14 
cents Grade B in cans sold to stores 
for 10'. cents, sold from stores to 


consumer 11 cents 
What Dairymen Think 
While there has been much dissat- 
isfaction voiced. by dairymen against 
the decision it is generally felt that 
the majority of producers will abide 


by the findings of the commission as 
they believe that the commission has 
done fairly well under the existing 


Reports that have 
come in trom dairymen inthe west- 
ern part of New York state, however, 
indicate that they are not satisfied 
with the price and talk of holding 
mass meetings to protest against it 
They state that a higher price can be 
obtained from the condenseries in that 
section and think that the commis- 


circumstances 


sion should have set a higher figure 

When the commission first met it 
was hoped that by this time the price 
of feeds etc, would have been low- 


ered somewhat and that by keeping 
the milk price where it was the pro- 
ducers could recoup previous losses in 
the next few months llowever, the 
decrease in feed prices did not mate- 


rialize and the ommission raised 
milk pric apparently with the idea 
of just taking care of cost of produc- 
tion for the present nd that the re- 
couping would come lat on in the 
spring and summer by holding up the 
Price above normal 

This might work out if the same 
dairymen produced the summer and 
winter milk, but where this is not 
the case it will be a hardship on the 
winter producers. As was pointed out 
by one dairyman this plan might suc- 
ceed for one ir, but that by the 
second year most of thre would be 
producing summer milk The federal 
authoritic have isked for an in- 
crease in dairy products and dairy 
cattle a a mean of helping along 
the war, and this the dairymen are 


trying tc do, but they alone cannot 
accomplish it and must have co-oper- 
ation from the consumers, They feel 
that is a good time for the consun 
ing public to show their patriotism 
by digging down in their pockets and 
buying more milk As one up-stater 
said, we want to be patriotic but we 
don’t want 2 monopoly of it 

The consumers apparently believe 
that a thorough investigation into 
the distributin end of the business 


would show that these dosts could be 
reduced. It is refreshing to find that 
they are beginning to open their eyes 
and place the blame on somebody be- 
sides the farmer. Edward Baird, 
counsel for the consumer organiga- 
tions, declared that the commission 
had reached its conclusions on insuf- 
ficient evidence and that a thorough 
investigation would have revealed the 
fact that the distributers are making 


exorbitant “profits. “The big ‘milk 
companies,” he said, “have succeeded 
in pulling the. wool over the eyes of 
the commission. The comniission 


bused the cost of distribution on evi- 
dence handed to them They did not 
o over. the books of the distributing 
companies and get their-own evidence 


through their own accountants.” He 
advised that people buy loose milk 
ind cream from. stores, using their 


own containers, which would help keep 
down the ultimate cost. 

State ood © Commissioner John 
Mitchel criticized as unjustitied the 
increase of prices. In the opinion of 
Ir Mitchel the old price should have 
been allowed to. remain until earl) 
immer, when the farmers huve a de- 
rease in production costs, and would 
then have an opportunity to recove! 
from losses incurred during the win- 
ter The city papers of course bewail 


the fact that the’ distributers were 
not protected by higher prices On 
behalf. of the distributers 5 BE. 
Nathens, secretary to the New York 


milk conference board, said that the 
commission had not extended sufticient 
protection to the distributers, who 
vere confined to the !4-cent increase 

bulk milk, while the farmers were 
illowed an advance of 0.751 of 1 cent. 
tle believes this new price will mean 
u material loss to the distributer on 
bulk milk. However, nothing was 
aid on the point that for bottled milk 
they received larger increases than 
did dairymen. 

Speaking on the behalf of the farm- 
ers M. W. Davison, a director of the 
Dairymen's league, declared that the 
farmers were not pleased with the re- 
sult I think,”’ he said, “that farm- 
ers will accept it philosophically and 
set along as best they can. The farm 
ers are not getting what they were 
promised as it was said that they 
would be allowed to recoup thei: 
losses for December in the price es- 
tablished for January.’ 


Milk Problem Solved ? 

The milk question is settled The 
controversy is all over and to the 
Mayor's milk committee belongs the 
credit Without stirring outside of 
New York city they have solved a 
problem which thousands of dairymen 
have been working on for a lifetime. 
As a result of this remarkable 
ethciency we are to know how to re- 
duce the cost of producing milk. Get 
mimediately cows that will produce 
twice aS much milk! Hurrah! 

“Production of milk can be _in- 
creased by immediate elimination of 
low producing cows and by the breed- 
ing of larger producers,” say the 
committee. Immediately. That means 
today! All you have to do is to tell 
the cows to give more milk. If they 
don't, lick ‘em “Dairy farms sup- 
plying New York city average onlv 13 
ows to the farm and produce milk 
at a cost of 6 1-3 cents per quart. 
Herds averaging ™) cows can produce 
milk for 5 1-5 cents. Small herds 
should be discouraged and dairymen 
educated to operate larger dairy 
units," so the committee continues. 
Milk did cost at one time 614 cents, 
but cents is now closer to the mark. 
The committee better wake up. 

There is a great and unnecessary 
expense in collecting milk from dairy 
farms due to the unnecessary number 
ot wagons bringing milk to shipping 
tations Through collective hauling 
this cost can be reduced more than 
7 By collective buying of grain 
through one dealer it is estimated the 
saving of 10% could be made, which 
is 1-5 of a cent per quart of milk. Tt 
is very simple; kil) off the low pro- 
ducers immediately, then go out into 
the woods and catch enough high pro- 
ducers to make a herd of 0!" 

In regard to distribution of milk 
the committee had a better field to 
work in when it came to eliminating 
unnecessary costs, and as they are in 
closer ich with this end of the busi- 


[To Page 1S8.] 
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MAKE the OLD STAVE SILO 
w eevesceeve 


























AFTER 
Same silo rebuilt with Crainelox covering. 
A strong, beautiful, permanent structure 
that requires no more attention or worry. 


BEFORE 
From actual photo, Stave silo. Twisted. 
leaning. ready to collapse, and a menace 
to nearby buildings. , 


Any homemade, or patent stave silo can be made over into a beautiful, 
strong, airtight Craine Triple Wall Silo, that keeps cold out and warmth 
in. At one-half the cost of a new silo you can have permanent silo 
insurance. You will have no worry, no bother, no loss of spoiled silage. 
Read what A. M. Colvin of Oaklawn, R. I. says: 
“In 1911 I bought and filled a ——-— silo. The following summer it collapsed. 
Again in 1912 I had it erected and filled. Again it collapsed. The third time it 
was erected I endeavored to prevent it from again blowing down by guying the 
silo to the barn. In February, when empty, the wind blew one side of the silo 
in, and in a few days it was flat. The silo is now erected and covered with. ~ 
Craine Patent Covering, and I am confident it will not blow down again. Craine 
Patent Covering, while it makes the silo much stronger, also makes it warmer, 
absolutely airtight, and much more attractive in appearance.” 


(Mr. Colvin bought another Craine Triple Wall Silo in 1915 and still 
another in 1917.) 


“Best Silo He Ever Saw” 


“I am sending photos of my silos before and after being erected by the Craine 
Triple Wall plan. It makes the best silo I ever saw. I used the staves of the old 
silo, otherwise it was all the Craine Silo. We are feeding from this silo now for 
the second winter, and it has proved entirely satisfactory.” 


Send for Literature and Early Discount Offer 


Whether you need a NEW” 
silo or have an old one to 
rebuild, write us at once. 
A postal will bring full in- 
formation. 

(Agents Wanted) 


Craine Silo Co.,Inc._ 
Box 120, Norwich, N. Y. 









































“ICarit Seem To Make Any << * Why Dont You Feed Esn International, 
Like ! Do? It Makes Milk 


OnWhichSideO{TheFence 
Are YOU ? 


Come on, now—’fess up! Are you making money 
from your herd or paying money to your herd? The differ- 


ence lies in the milk production. Milk means money. 
And more milk means more monéy. 


INTERES SIO 
Special Dairy Feed 


will enable you to produce more milk at a lower cost than 
any other feed in existence. And thousands of farmers have proved it. 


Don’t Feed Cornand Oats WY 


at present topnotchprices. Sell your home grown grains andfeed 2 
International. It costslessand makes naporoumaass more milk. 
Hundredsof dairymen report a gine of two quarts per day from 
each cow. Figurecut what this would mean from your 

Order Now to Avoid a 
—the carfamine, together with theenormous demand forIn- 
ternational, maycatch You“out” of fee feed. i Act right now. Go 
to the nearest dealer at once. Accept nosubstitute for In- 
ternation famous milk-maker. Ifthereis nodealer 
near you write us, but be sure to place your order now, 

a ~~ SUGAR FEED CO. 

lis, Minn. 
Millis at Pirinnenpotte and Memphis 
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Reorganizing 


Dairy Profits 


Insure to dairymen prices that will result in an in- 
creased number of cows---dpparent purpose 
of United States food administration 


(An interview with Manager Powell by Herbert Myrick) 


ministration, in the adjustment 

of milk prices, is to. establish 
prices sutliciently profitable fay pro- 
ducers to lead to a gradual increase 
jn the number of cows, in place of the 
steady decrease which has character- 
ized the dairy industry for the past 
decade or longer.” 

So declared G. Harold Powell, who 
is in charge of milk, dairy produce 
and perishable fruits for the Hoover 
beard at Washington. As manager of 
the very successful California fruit 
exchange, through which the orange 
and lemon growers of southern Cali- 
fornia market $50,000,000 worth of 
eitrus fruits annually, Mr Powell is 
thoroughly imbued with the produc- 
ers’ point of view. 

“I am in hopes that, without mate- 
rially increasing prices that consum- 
ers pay for milk, it will be possible to 
return f@€rmers considerably more 
than they have been getting,” said Mr 
Powell. “This can be done by a more 
economic system of distribution in 
eities. For instance, in Philadelphia 
the new method already has reduced 
by nearly 2 cents a quart the cost of 
handling the milk from the time it 
arrives in the city until it reaches the 
consumer’s kitchen. 

“The United States food administra- 
tion has no arbitrary power in this 
matter, at least under the existing 
statute. But by mutual agreement 
with all the parties interested, Phila- 
delphia was divided into four milk 
distributing sections. Four different 
eoncerns were granted a monopoly of 
the business, one firm in each of the 
four sections. These distributers oper- 
ate under license from the food ad- 
ministration, which enables it to su- 
pervise their methods, prices and 
profits. This guards against imposi- 
tion upon either producers or con- 
sumers. 

“Instead of,a dozen or 20 peddlers 
clattering through each street, the 
new system enables one peddler to 
serve nearly all the families on a street. 
Other economies also are effected, so 
as I said there is a saving of nearly 2 
cents a quart in expenses.” 


T= first object of the food ad- 


Insure Returns to Farmers 


Mr Powell did not say it, but my 
inference is that, instead of trying to 
eut down too closely the prices that 
consumers pay for milk, the idea is 
to insure such returns to farmers as to 
obtain an ample supply. Not for the 
balance of the winter, but over a long 
period of years, or at least for the 
duration of the war. It is evident also 
that the problem of surplus milk will 
be much easier to handle the more 
that distribution is simplified. 

Whether voluntary monopoly under 
strict supervision, as in Philadelphia, 
will be so successful as to do away 
with the politicians’ demand for milk 
control by state or municipal govern- 
ments, is for experience to demon- 
trate. Mr Powell did not discuss 
this phase with me, but I know as 
does every farmer that producers 
need to be on guard for the office- 
seekers who are trying to make polit- 


ical capital out of the milk question. 
It is an economic problem, not a po- 
litical one. 

“How does the milk siuation in New 
England compare with that in other 
sections?” I asked of Mr Powell. 

“The New England producers seem 
to have the business well in hand. 
Their organization is strong, and as 
far as it goes is along economic lines. 
The farmers appear to have been sat- 
isfied to co-operate in handling the 
country end of the business, instead 
of trying to run the city end also. The 
New York situation is more compli- 
cated, but the Dairymen’s league ap- 
pears to have co-operated without, 
violating state or federal laws. If any 
legal mistakes have been committed 
by Chicago milk producers, this ap- 
pears to have been due to ignorance 
rather than to design.” 

“In other words, Mr Powell, you 
agree with me that farmers are not 
criminals, nor do they knowingly seek 
to operate in violation of state or 
mational antitrust laws. But they 
welcome a guardianship or advise 
whereby they may co-operate legally 
to bring about improved conditions of 
selling their products. and buying 
their supplies.” 


All Efforts Toward Victory 


“Precisely that, Mr Editor. And 
war necessity drives farmers into such 
co-operation. They are patriotic, they 
want to do their full part in winning 
the war. The government wishes to 
enable them to do their bit along 
sound, economic lines. Any unwise 
or unnecessary obstables to such co- 
Operation should not be tolerated. 

“Everything must be subordinated 
to winning the war?” 

“Yes, no matter how long it takes.” 

“And such of these economic re- 
forms as prove sound, will continue 
in effect after the war?” 

“Yes. The American people will 
never go back to the old. methods 
that have cost so much to bath pro- 
ducers and consumers. Meanwhile,” 
added Mr Powell, “farmers are not 
asking any favors. For instance, new 
organizations are exempt from taking 
out licenses from the food administra- 
tion, but several of the California 
producers’ associations have done so 
already. All the American farmer in- 
sists upon is a fair field and no favors 
—to himself or any one else. For in- 
stance, our fruit exchange members 
have formed a supply company that 
furnishes their. supplies at wholesale 
prices, pays 6% on the money em- 
ployed, all excess profit being paid 
back in dividends on purchases.” 


Sore Teats 

A two-year-old cow has sore teats, It 
seems to be a kind of pox. What treat- 
ment do you suggest?—[A. S. P., New 
Jersey. 

Touch the sore spots with tincture 
of iodine each time after milking. Let 
the iodine dry for a few minutes, then 
cover the spots with a little zinc oint- 
ment. Always milk this cow last, but 
should it be impossible to do so, be 
sure to wash your hands carefully, 
using plenty of soap, before milking 
the other cows. 
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Substantial and Serviceable Barn 


Up in northern New York, in St Lawrence county, lives 
Crane, a thinking and a very progressive farmer. 
Here is pictured his barn, and you will note that he 


and high tillage. 
is also a silo farmer. 


Lyman 
He believes in vetch 





mf airy Feed 











Cows fed on Sucrene give 25% more milk in three 
weeks’ feeding—at a substantial saving in feed cost. 
Our experts have demonstrated this fact many times with Sucrene Dairy 
Feed on our —_- experimental farms, and their experience is duplicated 
by thousands of dairymen and farmers. 


SUCRENE DAIRY FEED, Hay and Water 
Is All Your Cow Needs 


to make more milk. Sucrene Dairy Feed is a complete, scientifically cor- 
rect milk-making ration, supplying necessary protein, carbohydrates, fats 
and mineral matter to meet the daily needs of the cow for milk production 
and for maintaining the body in vigorous health all the year ‘round. 
















SUCRENE DAIRY FEED is d of cott meal, corn gluten feed, 
and bolted grain ge om —— at 9 grains and solubles, 
by- aan molasse: anda 
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Variety —Palatability —Easy Digestibility—Economy 
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Save eo gom Yes, high petced erein. Order a ton of 




















Please send me Illustrated Literature 
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Ly our dealer. Accept O Sucrene ( 
= oclakan ys & will show sat- Oo: jocvene Hog Neal 
factory results in — milk — We us your Oo: e Poultry M 
dealer's name, if he does not handle Sucrene, i Aen “J J at Maker for steers 


and we will see that you are supplied. a Amco Dairy Feed 


a. = oan py — Bp GRAS COI cccercncncvensisrinrinaniiinnn, 
Check the feeds in you are interested. P.O. State 


American Milling Co. 


Dept. 30 Peoria, Illinois 
(16 Years America’s Leading Mixed Feed Specialists) 
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I Want You to Try this Healing Compound at My Expense 


I am making this liberal offer because t after you have tested this 
wonderful remedy you will never be without it again. 

CORONA WOOL FAT is extracted from the skin and _—— A by, its begin g, soothing, 
Rieck, Collar Bois, Barb are unlike anything you have ever used Galled and Shoulders, 

Barb write or other Cuts, Wounds, Fe Split Hoste’ Sore and Con- 
eats on Cows, etc., it has no equal. It will not blister. 

Idon Sou to take my word fi et ‘this free box and prove it for yourself. A 
brings & free and aid. We also manufacture Corona Dinemoe Cure for horses and cows 
and Balm for household use. Corona Remedies are for sale aya ing Blacksmiths, 
Druggists, Hardware dealers and Harness dealers. Send for free trial TODAY. 


PHILLIPS, M THE CORONA MFG. COMPANY, Box il Kenton 













95 Sent on Trial 


Upward Ameucan Cream 
SEPARATOR 


$ giving splendid sat- 
Thousands in Use isfaction justifies in- 
vestigating our wonderful offer: a brand new, well 
made, easy running, easily cleaned, perfect skim- 
ming separator only $17.95. Skims warm or cold 
milk closely. Makes thick or thin cream. Different 
from picture, which filustrates our low priced, 
large capacity machines. Bow] isa sanitary marvel and embodies all our latest 
improvements. Our Absolute Guarantee Protects You. Besides wonderfully low 
prices and generous trial terms, our offer includes our— 


Easy Monthly Payment Plan 


Whether dairy is large or small, or if you have separator of any make to quest, e's do not 
fail to get our great offer. Our richly I illustrated catalog, sent Fa on }-. —* a yf 
complete, elaborate and yn ~~ cream tors. estern orders 

Western poin 







on separa 
ints: Write today catalog and seé our beet money saving po edn 








American Separator Co., Box 1052 , Bainbridge, N. Y. 








ECONOMY 
SILOS PERFECTLY 


AIR TIGHT 
And ABSOLUTELY PERMANENT 


Economy Silo is equipped with the 
Storm A. yof anc orang system that makes it 
permanent—it can't be blown down or warped 
out of shape. Ensilage from an Economy Silo is 
always fre hand green. The Patented contin- 
uous doorway makes the Silo absolutely air 
tight. The doors are perfect fitting and self- 
adjusting—no need of hammer or wrench, No 
metallic parts inside to rust or ii the en- 
ladder. Built to last a 


Eve 


Hoops form eas 


si 
iteflese—ot long leaf Ye: — Pine or Oregon Fir. 
Write for free ca 

gener, can't buy a 


and we'll re to you that 
tter Silo. Also all sizes 
. ** Economy” means quality piu _ 
Factories at Frederick, Md., and Roanoke, 
Write teday. 
BCONOMY SILO & MPG. CO. 4 
Prederick, Md. 
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at 
For 16 Years America’s At i4+—+| 

Most Famous Silo 17 = 
IN EW and exclusive improve- i ane 

men ering massive Wh A y le 
' e con tion d minh 
sto p r syst air- 44 oe i 
tigt ealed walls, i y WY) tiA——h | 
pert I r) ry t Y 

Uncle Sam Uses Them i } | 
The Nationa Government . = — 
and the most successful dairy- i} 
men everywhere use the Harder Hi ij ij — 
Sik Its exclusive features BYBAt71 Ae —) | 
mean sweeter, fresher silage, tf | | 
heaithier live stock, easier feed- 1 Hh _ 
ing all wiater tit ‘ ‘ 

Write for free Book ; 

“Saving with Siles"’ a% f | 
HARDER MPG. CO. —-e 
Box 13 Cobleskill, N.Y. mins — ane | 

" | a 
















4 mous 264-page book “Modern 
Silage Methods."’ Write for copy. Get 
y to-the-minute helpful suggestions 
ree Also get, our free catalog on 
Silver’ 6 “Ohio” Silo Fillers. 1917 re- 
vised edition of “Modern Silage 
Methods”’ 25c, covers entire silage 
subject—every type of silo— how to 
mae build,4! crops used, feeding, &-page 
[we index. 66 illustrations. Write now. 
p THE SULLVER MFG. CO. 
‘A Box 371 Satem, Ohio 








EASY TO ERECT 


That the Unadilla Silo presents no building prob- 
lem is proved again and again. Its simple parts 
go together quickly and easily. Any handy man 
with the aid of boy or woman can erect a Unadilla 
mene econiea! or gambre!l roof (with extra silage 
space) comes as regular seus ment. The price of | 
» Unadilla is practically all 
you pay. No special, costly 
, hire. help needed. Heed 
“ ~ the Pe ag savings, 
3 \e \ o tag end to-day 
ve UNADILE A \ catalog, 
e . LA 
5 ' 
aie 


and / Agency 
Offer Address Box 





} UNADILLA 
: SILO CO. 
> Unadilla, N. Y. 


or 
Des Moines, Ia. 















































BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 








est S simp Il to oe up and easiest operat 

. onthe market, Adjustable automatic take-up hoop— 

continuous open ayd front—eir-tight door and 4 
manent! imeadd of the unusual features 
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4 INTERNATIONAL ‘sho. 00. MEADVILLE ~ 







112 Main Street 










Fistula 


Poll Evil 


A ately 10,000 cases ate success- 
fully treated year with 
Fieming’s Fistoform 








oon ience necessary wy Ak simple; 
le attention oreny 
60 a Bottie—your cacctentet 
an no matter how old the case er how 
unsatisfactory « ether treatment may bave been. 
rite for a free 
FLEMING'S Ny ABviseR, 
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Where Sheep Are Not Appreciated 


in this 
not 


for 
this is 


cared 
And yet 


When 
business. 
fields, 


mamner sheep cannot 
uncommon. Exercise on snow-covered 
where depth is not too great, is not a hardship, but forced to 


be a profitable 


eat and live in unprotected quarters, especially when the lambs come, 


no breeding flock can prosper. 


Concrete Feeding Floor 
When feed for hogs or cattle 
thrown on the ground some of it is 
trampled in or lost in the mud. A 
feeding floor saves this wasted mate- 
Such floors may be made of either 


is 


rial. 

wood or concrete, The wooden floor is 
easier and quicker to build and gives 
good service for a time, but does not 
last As it must lie on the ground it 
will rot and much feed falls between 
the plank ind decays underneath. 
The concrete floor seems the more sat- 
isfactory in the end. 

After the location has been deter- 
mined the ftirst thing to be done is to 
prepare the foundation Where the 
soil is firm and contains sufficient sand 
to insure proper drainage it will only 


need digging out to the depth of the 
platform, which usually 5 inches; 
However, if the soil is mostly clay 
and inclined to be moist it should 
be dug out to a depth of 10 or 
12 inches, and then filled with from 
5 to 8 inches of sand, cinders or other 
porous material and then packed 
down. Roots of trees should be re- 
moved to a depth of 15 inches and soft 
spots should be filled up with some 
hard material. Neglect to make a 
proper foundation is the cause of 
many failures. 

When the foundation prepared 
construct the floor 5 or 6 inches thick, 
using a mixture of one part cement, 
two parts sand and four parts 
eravel or crushed stone. This may be 
laid in sections 6 feet square, using 
1x 6-inch boards staked upright with 
2x4's for the side forms, There 
should be a slope of %4 inch per foot 
to carry off water. To keep hogs from 
nosing the feed off of the platform a 
curb 4 inches high and 6 inches thick 
is sometimes built around the floor, 
and if this curb is extended down into 
the ground about 6 inches below the 
bottom of the floor it will keep hogs 
from rooting under the platform. The 
form for the inside of this curb can 
be held in position by nailing it to 
crosspieces from the stakes holding 
the outside form in position. Open- 
ines must be left in the curb on the 
low side of the platform to let water 
arain out. 


is 


is 


Handling Sheep for Best Results 
[From Page 1.] 
wasted. One more thing I want to 
say about this method of feeding; the 
ground that is thus hurdled off is thus 
manured by the droppings of the 
sheep and is in excellent condition to 
raise a big crop of anything the next 
year. Last summer we had a piece 
of rape of about three acres and from 


7 to 100 lambs were hurdled on it 
from July 15 until November 9. 


People who go into the sheep busi- 
have 


ness seem to think they must 
very expensive barns and arrange- 
ments for the sheep. The method 


that | use in handling my flock is this: 


. let them run out on the grass as 
long as it is possible, and when the 
days get short and the weather gets 


too cold and we get too many frosts, 
I put a rack in the field, giving a little 
clover or alfalfa hay to supplement 
the pasture. If the ewts are in good 
condition, that is, fat enough, I don’t 
feed them much grain; if they need 
it to put them in proper condition to 
have their lambs and to get strong 
lambs, I feed them a handful twice 
a day of a mixture of chopped-up al- 





falfa or clover to which is added some 
bran and oats, equal parts, and about 
one-fifth of the quantity of the grain 
ration in linseed cake, cracked pea 
size. 

The sheep are at this time put in 
the barn at night. You must be par- 
ticular to have the doors that open 
out from the building wide so that the 
sheep are not crowded through open- 
ings, as this is apt to cause trouble 
when lambing time comes. Bear in 
mind that the sheep has her overcoat 
on and doesn’t need a hot place. You 
should have windows all around this 
building and give them plenty of fresh 
air. It is also a good thing to have 
arack for hay, and feed outdoors 
as long as you can possibly do it, be- 
cause that gives them exércise and 
keeps them in good condition. The 
fact that there is snow on the ground, 
provided the weather is dry and not 
thawing, makes no difference. They 
are better coming in and going out 
in that case than being kept inside. 

The Shropshire sheep is a very 
close, tight-wooled sheep and a light 
rain won't wet to the skin; if you have 
drenching rains, followed by freezing 
weather at times, I would keep them 
in, but dry and cold weather, no mat- 
ter how low the thermometer, won't 
hurt them. 

Handling the Breeding Flock 

I generally breed my flock to lamb 
as early in January asIcan. We like 
to be through lambing by March 15, 
and if the lambs come in January or 
February I prefer it. One reason for 
this is, it gives the lamb a good start 
before it goes to pasture, and in my 
opinion it is freer from worms anda 
parasites. 

My flock is also dipped once and 
sometimes twice, every year. We 
don't shear our ewes until after they 
have lambed; and then when the 
weather is warm enough we take their 


fleeces off. We dip them, the ewes 
first, and then run the lambs through 
the dip. The reason for this is be- 


cause the lambs have longer fleeces 
and the ticks will leave the ewes to 
go on the lambs. 

From wh 
seen that the sheep enter into winter 
quarters in good condition. In early 
winter we begin to alter the feed as 
outlined above. When a ewe has 
lambed, and you start feeding silage 
to her, you are apt to start the lamb 


scouring; whereas, if you waited a few | 
Say, a | 


days, you can give the ewes, 
handful of silage, which will increase 
the milk, 
her lambs. 
As soon as the lambs 
{To Page 16.} 


at has been said it will be | 


and of course help to grow } 
Of course, roots, such as | 
beets and turnips chopped up. are bet- | 
. ter than silage. 
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“Good to the Lact Drop” 


ALVES relish and thrive upon 
Blatchiord's Calf Meal, the milk sub- 
stitute. They increase in size and weight 

speleiy are re healthy and vigorous, no 


Blatchford’s 
Calf Meal 


gheeaid be asod to push the calf forward toa. grain dict. 
This important move is more essential ever. 
aod 
How 


Write for Booklet the mrs tae 


Smallest Cost."’ If Teo, False any calveo write for 
the booklet. is ts mailed withou 
ford Calf Meal Compa: 

























Health Udder 
ood Milker 


The milk flow will be easier and more gen- 
erous if the udder is free from sores, cuts, 
chaps, bruises, cracks, bunches or inflammation 

Bag Balm, the great healing ointment, is 
used in thousands of the best dairies for all 
udder troubles, cow pox. and any exterior 
wound or burt Caked Bag is quickly re 

by Bag Balm; its great penetrating 
qualities soothe and soften the tissues and 
hasten —— healing. Keep Bag Balm on 


alw 
aeeia in in ‘bie 50c packages by feed dealers 
and druggists Write for free booklet, 
“Dairy Wrinkles.’’ 
DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Lyndonville, Vt 














DOWN!!! @ ' 
ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 


Buys the New Butterfly = 
Junior No. 2. Light ran- 
easy cleaning, close 

le. Guaran- 

inst ~4 


Mode also in five larger sizes up to No. % 
shown here Karns its own cost and 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL wore bo whet it sav: 
. Proce cataleg- folder and ‘‘direct- 
the manufacturer and save money. 

















HELP WIN 


THE WAR 





with Pork and Wool. We 





in New York State to purchase Sheep and Swine. Special 
loans to Boys and Girls. Write at once for particulars. 


PATRIOTIC FARMERS FUND 
MARC W. COLE, Secretary 


will ‘lend money to Farmers 


UTICA, N. Y. 
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Warm When It’s Cold— 
Dry When It’s Wet 


and comfortable all the time are the 
“U. S. Protected” feet of the outdoor 
workers who keep foot-fit in 


U. S. Rubber Footwear 


the all ’round, heavy service, double duty 
rubber footwear that’s built to wear longer 
and save money for the wearer. Rein- 
forced where wear is hardest. Every pair’s 
performance is up to promise. There’s a 
special “U.S.” style suited to every outdoor 
occupation and every individual taste. 


7 Tne U. S. Seal is placed on every pair. 
This trade mark of the largest rubber 
manufacturer in the world is your protec- 
tion. Look for it and make sure of it. 


For sale everywhere. Your 
dealer has what you want in 
“U. S.” or can get it for you. 


United States Rubber Company 


New York 
U.S. Rubber Fo otwear. 
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Fine Show at Madison Square 


Cold weather, congested shipping 
conditions, and other war-time difli- 
culties were not sufficient te dampen 
the enthusiasm of poultry breeders, 
as was indicated by the _ splendid 
gathering of the feathered aristocracy 
in New York city at the annual Madi- 
son Square Garden poultry’ show. 
Every variety of fowl, from little 
Bantams to long-legged storks, was 
represented, and the quality of the 
bird was, if anything, better than 
usual. If it had not been for the fact 
that an embargo had been declared 
by express companies on shipping 
live poultry, there would have been 
at least 1000 more birds present, and 
all records broken. The embargo was 
taken oif in some localities shortly be- 
fore the show opened, but it made it 
impossible for many breeders to get 
their stock there in time. 

Owing _to the shortage of coal in 
New York city it was found very diffi- 
cult to keep the large hall warm, 
which proved healthy for the tougher 
birds, but some of the tropic birds 
were not entirely happy. The crowing 
and cackling were almost deafening 
at times, which was probably due to 
the fact that these birds realized their 
new importance, for it was announced 
in one of the daily papers while the 
show was in progress, that some cold 
storage eggs had been sold at a record 
price of 94 cents per dozen. 

The United States department of 
agriculture sent a large’ exhibit 
of various poultry appliances and 
many speakers from various. ex- 
periment stations gave the poul- 
trymen the latest ideas of war-time 
feeding and management. One war 
ration suggested by H. R. Lewis of the 
New Jersey station was as follows: 
Dry mash—Wheat bran 100 pounds, 
wheat middlings 100, ground oats 100, 
corn feed meal or hominy 100, gluten 
feed 100 and meat scrap 100. For a 
scratch feed the following mixture 
was recommended—Cracked ‘corn 500 


pounds, wheat feed 100, heavy oats 
200, and barley 200. It was recom- 
mended that much feed could be 


saved by the use of the table scraps, 
and emphasis was placed on raising 
the poultry more efficiently rather 
than trying to increase the number. 

The entries of White Leghorns, 
Rhode Island Reds and _ Barred 
Plymouth Rocks were especially 
strong. D. W. Young of Malone, N Y, 
made a great showing with his White 
Leghorns, taking first, second and 
third in all classes save the pullets, 
and first, second and fourth in that 
class. E. B. Thompson of Amenia, 
N Y, had the distinction of showing 
the most perfect pen of Barred Plym- 
outh Rocks ever exhibited, and made 
a clean sweep of prizes. 

Much interest was shown in the 
Homer pigeons this year as these lit- 
tle birds have taken a very prominent 
place in the war by carrying messages 
across the battle fields. It was re- 
ported that nearly all of the younger 
birds shown had been purchased by 
the government, and that many more 
were needed. Mr Fitzpatrick, pub- 
licity agent for the show, stated that 
anybody who had such birds for sale 


should write to Maj Frank WN. 
Griffin, United States Signal Corps, 


Washington, D C. Next year’s show 
will be held at the same place on the 
last four days of 1918. 





Corn as Egg Producer — In Ohio, 
corn under unusual market conditions 
is one of the most economical feeds 
for laying hens, and can well be used 
to a large extent in the ration, writes 
W. J. Buss, poultryman at the Ohio 
stution. However, corn must be sup- 
plemented with a _ nitrogenous feed 
such as meat scrap or skim milk, if 
gcod results are to be obtained. Recent 
experiments show that hens fed a ra- 
ticn composed of 87.2% corn and 
12.8% meat scrap produced eggs 
cheaper than hens given a greater 
number of feeds. Hens given corn, 
wheat, oats, bran, middlings,~ oilmeal 
and meat scrap ate more feed, but 
the increase in egg production was 
not sufficient to pay the additional 
feed cost. In one test they produce 
8.4% more eggs, but the feed cost per 
dozen eggs produced was 27% more 
than that of hens fed only corn and 
meat scrap. 




















The Rich Fiavor 


of 

(irape-Nuts 
is ye to the blend- 
an ed barley 

whole wheat flour 
Wheat alone does not 
possess this rich flavor. 
The wonderfully 
digestion of GrapeN orapeN 

is also partly due to 

the barley for the 
barley contains a 
digestive which 

wheat lacks. 
“There's a Reasori’ 


“Grape-Nuts 














HATCH “CHICKS THAT LIVE” 


And Grow Into Profit Fast 


Most any incubator will “hatch” chicks, 

but how about the heavy death loss because of 

paket of vitality? The fauitia largel due to the incuba- 

Prairte States. ‘That'e why practically every Acricok, 
ca! eve 

tural College and Govern 4 mant Experiment Station 


Prairie State Incubators 
- red hey buy the 








A SA. B. can now wet thie famous 
n Covered Incuba California Red- 
Ay Brooder on 30 days trial, with a ten-year 
guarantee, freight paid east of the Rockies. 
7 50 EGG INCUBATOR 
CHICK BROODER 


Incubator omnes with galvanized iron, le walls, 
Set up ready 








130 E69 Incubator "1? 


and B/OOdE?P 
= Ordered Together. Freight Paid 


east of Rockies. Hot wa 







ue describing them. Se: 
or order direct. (2) 


Wisconsin Incubator Co., Box 104 Racine, Wis. 








Ratont | oad | bows et: 144 
Poultry Ba Book se: tifa! pletareer 
ry emmy teformatios. 
‘bea heater Farm bendling 63 pure-bred 
varieties. Tells how to choose fowls, eges, incubators, 
sprouters. This book worth dollare mailed for 10 cents. 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 93, Clerinde,lowe 
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to bandle Birch Agenc: 
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Teme and rife. 
BLUINE MFG. ‘Co., 318 Mill St., Concord Junct., Mase 








The Day 
for Fertilizers 


The Breeders Gazette of Nov. I says: 


“There never was a day when ferti- 
lizers would do so much good on the 
lands of this country as during this war. 
We need still greater yields. Fertilizers 
produce them without causing much 
extra work excepting to harvest the in- 
creased crops. With the scarcity of farm 
labor it is difficult toincrease the acreage 
of land which any farmer can operate 
next season. With the high prices 
prevailing for crops it is possible to make 
a profit on the fertilizers used even on 
ordinary grain crops.” 


Practically every farmer realizes the truth 
of this. Hired help can get more per acre from 
land that is well fertilized. A bushel of wheat, 
corn, oats or potatoes now buys more fertilizer 
than ever before. 


A-A:C: FERTILIZERS 


produce morc fodder, hay and grain; the 
farmer can keep more stock to make more ma- 
nure; and he is using the fertilizers. ‘They pay 
him. We only wish we could produce more of 
them. In view ofthe abnormal war conditions, 
our friends must get their orders in early and 
bear with us in patience if delivery is late; for 
there never was a time when every condition 
affecting the fertilizer trade was so much upset 
as right now. Don’t drive home an empty 
wagon. Order early. 


If we have no agent in your town, we want one. Write us for 
agent’s name or ask for an agency yourself. It is paying 50,000 others, 


Why not you? 
READ THIS BOOK 


No matter how many other books about ferti- 
lizer you have read, read this one. It is a new and 
different book. There isn’t any advice in it for one 
= Probably you have about all the advice you 
need already. ‘This is just a common sense book. 
You will read it and say: ‘‘That’s so! Why 
haven't I thought of that before.’’ If you are usi 
fertilizers you are probably making money with 
them, but are you making enough? How do you 
know? By making little changes here and there, as you some- 
times shift your farm labor and teams, perhaps you can make 
more. This book may help you. 


SEND THIS COUPON 


Send me ‘‘ How to Make Money with Fertilizers.’’ I expect to 


tons of fertilizer this season. AAG 

















My Post Office Address 
My County...... 
My Crops for 1918. 


_T*e American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE 
2 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Company maintains an Agricultaral Service Bureau 
, conducted by Dr. H. J. Wheeler, (for many years Director of ° 
the Rhode Island State Experiment Station), whose Crog 











food service for you wherever you live, 
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Cows in Winter 

For a time my home will be in 
Glens Falls, N Y¥. Through the re- 
quest of J. R. Loomis, Jr, one of the 
leading business men of the city, who 
has farm inter- 
ests amounting 
to 2500 acres, I 
have been en- 


gaged prima- 
rily to increase 
their produc- 


tion as a war 
measure and at 
the same time, 
to make it a 
more profitable 
investment. Mr 





Loomis also has 
under way, 
aside from his 
H. E. COOK own farm’ in- 


terests, the for- 
mation of a corporation matertally to 
increase the acreage under cultiva- 
tion outside of his own farms. 

I cannot conceive of a more pract!- 
cal patriotism than this plan of Mr 
Loomis’s to increase the food supply. 
While the task which [ am taking on 
is a large one when measured in ordi- 
nary farm terms, I consented to take 
up the work, because to be associated 
with a man of such a patriotic de- 
sire and at the same time full of 
human sympathy, besides a man of 
keen business ability, was sure to bea 
pleasure and perhaps a duty. Our 
own farms will continue as_ before 
under the management of the junior 
member; W. H. Blodgett, Jr. 1 hope 
to draw upon my old home business 
for these talks and also from the new 
enterprise when points of interest 
arise. 

Eliminate Waste Is Slogan 

Elimination of waste is a national 
slogan, and it comes home to cow 
feeders at the present time as u neces- 
sity. We must save feed and labor. 
We had cheap hay last fall, but now 
it is high and nothing that goes into 
milk is cheap. We must not take 
extra steps, which means that our 
young stock should run loose and be 
fed in inside racks for their coarse 
feed and tight mangers for. their 
grain feed. When a southern or east- 
ern exposure is possible the door can 
be left open during the daytime. In 
this way we save handling the ma- 
nure until the pens are cleaned, which 
can be done in a wholesale way at 
convenient times. The stock will do 
better than when fastened, on less 
feed with less labor and less bedding. 

No better ration can be fed than 
the roughage on the farm, supple- 
mented, if necessary, by equal parts of 
bran and oats. If the droppings are 
not soft enough, add linseed meal, 
making the ration 100 pounds bran, 
100 pounds of oats and 50 pounds 
of linseed meal. I am more concerned 
with young onimals about lice and 
the scurf from a dirty skin, than from 
improper feeding. I wish it were 
possible to estimate the annual loss 
to growing stock from these causes. 
There is no surer treatment than 
clipping the whole body. Thin, clean 
clothes: are warmer than thick, dirty 
ones. Danger of sickness is very re- 
mote if the animals are reasonably 
housed and kept dry. Lice can be de- 
stroyed under long hair if the animal 
is persistently washed with any of the 
celd tar carbolic solutions, if made 
strong. It is, however, seldom done. 
When the animal is frequently lick- 
ing the body, and the hair points 
toward the head, it is necessary to ex- 


* amine for lice. They are there and a 


dirty skin besides; and it is taking 
high-priced feed to keep the animal 
alive, not to mention growth. Telling 
a man his stock is lousy and kicking 
his dog are dangerous things, but 
facts remain. Conditions like this do 
not mean conservation. 

Outside of sheer necessity nota sin- 
gle pound of straw should be used for 
bedding except the refuse from feed- 
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Plow Handle Talks 
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ing. Uat barley and buckwheat straw 
are good feeds and no one need apol- 
ogize for feeding them to horses, 
sheep or cattle. We are feeding it 
and have done so for many years 
from two to five pounds daily, de- 
pending upon quality, size of animal, 
and demand upon them for produc- 
tion. The judgment of an observing 
feeder will be a better guide than 
anything I can say on paper. If 
the stock nose around the straw when 
tirst fed they are either getting too 
much or the straw is not good or the 
ration unbalanced. An animal proper- 
Iv fed should go at the job as she 
does when any other feed is put be- 
fore her, In other words, she must 
like ‘it. ’ 

An animal can be taught to save 
feed us well as a person. If constant- 
ly urged to eat more than the diges- 
tive tract can easily assimilate it is 
not only a loss to the feeder but a 
tax upon the animal itself. The state- 
ment so often made that profits arise 
from all the feed which the animal 
will consume above actual mainte- 
nance requirements isnot necessarily 
true, and the feeder will find his time 
well spent to study the actual diges- 
tive ability of each animal. Again, 
we ‘will save feed if our feeding time 
is regular each day and the amounts 
fed do not vary. One of our feeders 
said to me that his hens knew the 
time of day, and if he was not there 
with his basket the birds were all at- 
tention. 

Make Feedings Regular 

Better feed twice a day on time 
than three times a day at varying tm- 
tervals. One of the herds at Chest- 
nut Ridge farms is watered outside 
the barn. The herd.was being watered 
twice a day under the following sys- 
tem: Silage was fed in the morning 
with the grain feed; then the cattle 
were watered: a hay fed at noon and 
watered* again just before milking at 
night, and hay fed again at the close 
of the day. It was plain that the 
cows were drinking the most of the 
water in the afternoon, and going to 
be milked full of cold water, with 
the result that the night’s mess was 
very small. If made a change, feeding 
hay and grain in the morning, then 
water, straw at noon without water 
in the afternoon, and _ silage with 
grain to close the day, with a slight 
increase in milk. 

The saving in labor for 50 cows was 
50 cents a day and the gain in milk 
equal to another 50 cents on a total 
production of 150 quarts daily. The 
gain is equal to 8%, almost enough toe 
call for an extra war tax. It is need- 
less to say that these cows should 
have water in the barn, but until they 
do we must make the most of existing 
conditions. If one always waits until 
his outfit is ideal before hard study 
begins there will generally be a fu- 
neral before his ideals are worked 
out. If on the other hand we try to 
make the most of the things at hand 
the profits will soon buy the im- 
provements. And many, many times 
I have had everything that I needed 
when a little gumption, ingenuity and- 
judgment were applied.—[H. E. Cook. 


Improper Calf Feeding—The most 
common affliction which may attack 
the growing calf is indigestion> The 
causes of this condition are numerous; 
the most important ones are overfeed- 
ing, feeding of cold or sour’ milk, 
feeding dirty milk, feeding milk that 
is high in fat, improper housing and 
frequent or sudden changes in temper- 
ature. 





Fink’s curio shop, Dayton, O, has 
sent me the violin I paid for two 
months ago. They claimed they had 
geen very busy and couldn't ship be- 
ore. I know what started ‘things 
coming my way and it is Orange Judd 
Service Bureau, which I wish to thank 
for obtaining this adjustment.—[Johe 
Cc. Gee, Brookton, N Y. 





The Farm Automobile 
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Storage Battery Requisites 


H. A. TARANTOUS, NEW YORK 


A storage battery is much like a 
buman being in its actions and reac- 
tions. It will not do efficient work if 
not properly fed; it will be a sluggish 
if overfed, and it will not give good 
service if the food is impure. 

When the light on your car burn 
dimly it may be due to some derange-' 
ment in the generator or regulating 
system, but moer often the cause may 
be traced to a battery with insufficient 
electrolyte or solution. The solution 
in each cell must be high enough to 
eover the plates. If any of the plates 
are uncovered when the cells are ex- 
amined through the holes at the top 
then add enough distilled water or 
rain water to make up for the defi- 
eiency. Never add acid to the cells; 
in fact, add nothing but pure water. 
In order to make up for evaporation 
of some of the solution water should 
be added every week, especially when 
the heat of the air plus the heat in 
the battery causes rapid evaporation. 
The water should be squirted into 
each cell by means of a syringe or a 
special hydrometer, which later also 
is used for testing the strength of the 
solution. The hydrometer costs $1 at 
any city supply store. Care must be | 
taken in adding the water that the 
cell is not filled to the very top of the 
vent. Add. just enough so the plates 
‘are covered and the solution level is 
even with or a trifle below the bottom 
of the vent hole. 

The solution in the battery is made 
of pure water and sulphuric acid, and 
when the battery is being discharged 
the strength of the solution is re- 
duced. The only way the strength 
ean be restored is by recharging and 
not by the addition of any acid. Never 
add anything to the battery cells but 
water, and pure water then. The 
hydrometer is an instrument for test- 
ing the solution, which always should 
have a gravity of between 1.280 and 
1.300. The gravity means that it is so 
much heavier than an equal volume 
of water. If a glass of water weighs 
one pound and a glass of some other 
liquid two pounds then the latter has 
a specific gravity of two, or it is twice 
as heavy as water. Test your battery 
solution weekly and if it is much be- 
low 1.280 run the motor until the bat- 
tery has so been charged that the 
gravity is higher. If the gravity is 
1.150 on the hydrometer then it shows 
the battery is to be discharged. A 
reading of about 1.200 shows half 
eharge. -If the solution in the differ- 
ent cells varies a few points, say one 
is 1.27 and another 1.30 it does not 
matter, but a differenec of 20 points 
should call for an examination of the 
cell jars. 


Auto Trucks and Horses 


Highway traffic in the years imme- 
diately ahead is more than ever be- 
fore to be divided between horse 
power and motor power in the way 
of trucks and automobiles so built 
(and built over) as to carry produce 
and other commodities. The war de- 
partment has prepared estimates in- 
dicating that as many as 400,000 addi- 
tional horses will be needed in the 
months to come for United States 
miltiary forces. This statement is 
important not only to breeders but to 
all interested in the automobile indus. | 
try. If anything like that number of 
horses are withdrawn from ordinary 
use it-must throw just that much 
more of the load upon motor cars; 
all of which further emphasizes the 
need of good roads. 7. 

Substantial growth may be already 
noted in the use of auto trucks for 
earrying heavy freight between cities 
distant from each other as much as 
150 miles; in some cases regular time 
schedules arranged and business so- 
Jicited from. merchants and manufac- 
turers. A convoy of 50 army trucks 
were recently sent overland Buffalo 
to New York because of lack of other 
transportation facilities; they traveled 
in zero weather. 

Bearing upon the horse industry it 
is worth noting that since the out- 
break of the war, August 1, 1914, and 
up to Ottober 1 of last year, exports 
of horses numbered 955,000, having a 
alue of over 20 million dollars; and 
325,000 mules valued at 65 millions. 


[To Page 12.] 
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Why This Oakland Wins Wide Favor 


Oupie of the Oakland 
Sensible Six through- 
out the country enjoy 
uniformly high mileages 
from fuel and tires. 





TouringCar . . $990 
Roadster . 990 
Roadster Coupe. 1150 
Sedan 1190 


Sedan (Unit Body) 1490 
Coupe (Unit Body) 1490 
F. O. B. Pontiac, Mich. 


T is no accident, nor mere 
caprice of opinion, that 
has given the Oakland Sen- 
sible Six its high place in 
the regard of the American 
farmer. 
It is, rather, that this car 
more ably meets his wishes 
and his needs than any 
other, and better serves him 
at a lower upkeep cost. 


Although built on an ex- 
traordinarily strong and 
serviceable chassis it 
carries no unnecessary 
weight, and its high-pow- 
ered engine is free from 
handicap of any sort. 


Its sightly and comfortable 
body is swung on long 
springs over a generous 
wheelbase—on the rough- 
est roads the car travels 
with sureness and ease. © 


The high-speed overhead- 


valve engine of the Oakland 
Sensible Six is simple and 
efficient; at 2600 r. p. m. it 
delivers 44 horsepower, or 
one horsepower to every 52 
pounds of car weight. 


It is. quick, capable and 
positive in action; under all 
conditions it is exceedingly 
sparing of fuel. 


The body of the car is hand- 
some in line and proportion; 
it is carefully made, very 
roomy and exceptionally 
comfortable. 


Concentration of the entire 
Oakland manufacturing 
forces upon one chassis as 
the foundation for several 
body models has resulted’ 
in a value not equaled in 
the present car market. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CQ. 
= PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 





OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX 














IS there an In- 
ternational 
Harvester Mogul 
Kerosene Engine 
on your farm? 
This isanimportant ® 
question because 
few factors contrib- 


ute more_to farm life, in the way of economy, time 
saving, comfort, and lasting satisfaction, than the 
right size and type of Mogul engine. 

You don’t mind the lack of hired help nearly so 


much when you have a 
Morning and n 
that used to be so tedious and tiresome. 
get tired or quit just when you need it most. 


chores. 


Mogul engine to do the 
ight it takes care of the jobs 
It does not 
When 


you find how useful it is and how cheaply it works, 
you buy more labor-saving machines for it to run 
until it is doing all the power jobs on the place. 


Mogul engines are the standard steady reliable 


power. 


They are designed, made, backed and 


guaranteed by a manufacturing experience that 
grew out of three-quarters of a century of good 
arm machine ore They work economically on the 
cheapest engine fuel you can buy — kerosene or distillate. 


They start easily. 
for years. 


They run steadily. 


They serve you well 


Buy Mogul power and run your farm more profitably and 


with less labor. 


See the dealer and write us for catalogues 


describing Moguls ranging in size from 1 to 50-h. p., in all 
styles, for all purposes, all using kerosene for fuel. 


International Harvester Company of America 
(lacerperated) 





USA 


Osh 
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: [x ~ Pulford $155 


New FAN DEVICE Prevents Heating 


Hundreds WORKING NOW for Satisfied 
and Enthusiastic Ow 


Pulls plows, harrows, drills, mowers, binders, hay loaders, 
road graders, wagons, trucks, etc. Stee] wheels with roller 
yeaceags and tires 10 inches wide, two pairs of hardened 

um steel pinions, one for plowing and one for haul- 
ing speed. A tractor with the reliability and durability of 
the Ford car. Prompt shipment. Write for a 


Pullford 
running on Kerosene, cauipped with y 7 fi 
=? successful demonstration at Fremont, 


Telephone Me. 84 


_ Plow and Pull 
Your FORD fiersce con 


F. 0. B. 
Quincy, M1. 


= E A aees a practical tractor 

out of a Ford or most any 
SPF, other car. Easily attached to or 
je removed from the car in thirty 
5 minutes. No holes to drill, no 


a Beseble Relishes 


attached to Ford ling two 12-ineh 


PULLFORD enanveay, 2 Box 2c 
Watton Heights, QUINCY, ILLINCES 











The Perfect 


“Get All the Powers 


from Kerosene 


burns kerosene without waste. 


The La Crosse 
Happy Farmer Trac- 
Patented short intake 


wit exhaust passing through it, perfectly vaporizes the fuel 
charge. Result—full power—no carbon deposit. Uses lubri- 


Model “B” 
12-24 *9 752° 


Model “A”’ 
16 *685° 





cating oil three times. 


Simple design—88% of otght cn on two drive wheels. 
Here’s extreme light weight tw big power and high quality 
construction, the y= pm want for all around farm 
work, Write for full 


scription, 
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Washington, | home of ys yy wt the 
made at this a capital. The  Petiaders 7 
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strenuous, e 





Send 1656 to show that yc 


clearly, fairly, briefly—here it is. 
weeks, 


from 


The i5c does not repay us, but we are glad tulavestia acy friends. 


the 


pote = emt ov "Path 
Nation's center, for the Nation; a paper that prints all the me news —y 


= Nation’ ' Capital 


ah finder Ss = ines Strated wee <ly, 


world and tells the truth and only the truth ; now in its 28h year, This pa- 
per fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. If you 
want to keep posted on whatis going on in the world, at the least expense 
of time or money, this is your means. 


which is sincere, reliable, entertaining whsleseme, the Pathfinder is yours. 
ou might like such a paper. and we will send the Pathfinde 
Path 


If you want a paperin your home 

It you would appreciate a paper which puts Lear 
ron probation 

, Washington, 0.C. 


finder, Box 44 





American Agriculturist, 






Ny EMWrite 


letter, 


if a reply by 





12, 


1918 


January 


[NGINEERING 


EDITOR 9 DEPARTMENT 





will gladiy answer any inquiries in this department, or by 
of subscribers about farm tractors, gas engines, all 
farm machinery, farm buildings and plans, drainage, sanita- 
tien, includine wells and sewage 
Inclose stamp and address label from American Agricaltarist 
private letter is desired. 


reads and bridges. 





Farm Engineers on War Work 


F. M. WHITE, ENGINEERING EDITOR 

Prof Dantels Scoates, head of the 
department of farm engineering, uni- 
versity of Mississipp!, was elected 
president of the American society of 
agricultural engineers at the annual 
meeting held at Chicago recently. 
Prof H. C. Ramsower of the univer- 


sity of Ohio was elected to the office 
of secretary-treasurer. 


As a result of this meeting, at 
which representatives from nearly 
every state in the union were brought 
together, undoubtedly the plans which 


these men ure working out will be of 
assistance in solving the farm labor 
problems brought on by the war. The 
command to go home and bring to 
the attention of farmers and imple- 
ment dealers the importance of better 
care and more economical use of farm 
machinery, was given by the presi- 
dent, E. B. McCormick of the office 
of rural engineering, United States 
department of agriculture. 

Valuable papers were presented on 
the various phases of the application 
of farm engineering princfples_ to 
farm work. It was recognized at this 
meeting that greater emphasis must 
be put on the fundamental principle 
on which agriculture is based and a 
better understanding of farm ma- 
chinery. 


Gate Control in Dam 


li. O. RAMSOWER, OHIO 

_ Will you kindly advise on the follow- 
ing? We are planning to dam a small 
stream for an ice pond. We can place 
6-inch tile under the dam to draw off 
the stream in the spring. How can we 
build a water-tight gate to this tile 
that can be opened after we are through 
with the pand?—[L. B. 

The accompanying sketch illustrates 
an inexpensive yet satisfactory gate 
for elosing a water line where accu- 
rate partial control of the water is not 
necessary. A steel band, A, about 1 
inch wide is shaped around the joint 
of sewer tile. The ends of this band 
are bent so that a bolt 3 inches long 
may be used ta draw the band tightly 








Simple Gate Control for Water 


about the tile. When the band is tight 
its ends should be 1% inches apart to 
allow for attaching the hinge. This 
hinge, B, is made of 14-inch strap 
iron with an eye formed atone end, 
and the remainder bent as shown. It 
will be necessary to construct-this of 
rather substantial material as the 
pressure against the gate, C, is consid- 
erable. This gate is made of 2-inch 
stuff and tapered so as to just enter 
the tile. Any convenient device may 
be arranged for opening the gate; the 
one shown is simple and easily put up. 
A heavy wire may be substituted for 
the chain. If the ehain is used it may 
be passed through an eye at the end 
of lever as shown, when by slipping a 
small bolt through the links the gate 
can be held at any hight. A similar 
device is frequently used in drainage 
work where it is desirable to prevent 


- hitrate 


flood water from backing up into the 
tile drains. In this case the gate 
operates automatically. 


Which Size Tractor Best ? 

It is no easy matter to decide on 
exactly the size of tractor to fit the 
farm. Ernest A. Hundey in leading 
farm section, says that most men make 
a mistake in not buying tractors of 
sufficient power. The trouble with the 
‘small tractor is that one always_over- 
loads it, which shortens the life of 
the muchine. 

“IT have found by experience that a 
tractor that has not sufficient power 
to pull three bottoms is not practica! 
or profitable on my farm. I would 
not advise any farmer to buy a tractor 
with less than 20 horse power on the 
belt and 10 on the draw-bar, and it 
should pull at least three 2-inch bot- 
toms. I think that the 12-25 or 15-30 
size is the one to buy; then you have 
power for four bottoms and enough 
power at the belt to run any average 
size of machine requiring belt pow- 
er.”” This is Mr Hundey’s opinion. 
What is yours’ 


Order Machinery at Once—Are you 
doing your farm machinery buy- 
ing early? I have noticed many 
times that the old corn planter will 
not be thrown away until it breaks 
down in the field. Then there is a 
rush to town for a new one. One har- 
vest season we tried to use our old 
worn-out, second-hand binder, and 
after cutting about 20 acres under 
difficulty, we finally decided the job 
could not be done with the old ma- 
chine. and a new one was brought out 
next day. But times are changed. 
New machines this year probably wil! 
be hard to get at any price. We must 


conserve our machinery supply, and 
shop early.—[F. M. W. 
Your Farm Help = Arrangemerts 


might be interesting and valuable te 
others. All suggestions of practical 
methods of getting the work done 
with fewer men to do it will be wel- 
come, and we will\try and print the 
best of them. Are you using a tractor 
this season to double up on the work? 
We would like to know of any special! 


“arrangements you are making. 


Chile. Nitrate Arriving—It is ex- 
pected that during January 15,000 
tons of nitrate for fertilizers wili 
reach this country from Chile, this 
from the purchase of 100,000 tons or- 
dered some time ago by the federal! 
government. “Because of disturbed 
shipping conditions,” announces Sec 
of Agriculture Houston, “it has been 
impossible until recently to move this 
in whole or in part. Every 
reasonable assurance has been given 
that the 100,000 tons for the coming 
months will be delivered. The price 
will be approximately $75 a ton on 
board cars at the seaboard. Farmers 
must pay freight at the local stations, 
‘ind the fertilizer tag fee. This nitrate 
will be sold only to farmers for their 
own use during the coming season.” 


Alfalfa Meal is composed of ground 
alfalfa hay, according to the federat 
bureau of chemistry. 


Auto Trucks and Horses 

[From Page 11.} 
These figures may be compared with 
the total number on farms as out- 
lined in Statistician Snow's annual re- 
ports. Going back to January, 1915 
a date prior to the outbreak of the 
war, the Orange Judd live stock cen- 
sus showed 24,700,000 horses and 
mules on the farms. In January of a 
year ago the number was 25,300, 
The figures for 1918 will be published 
speedily. 


— 





“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 
Fertilizers. They enrich the earth and 
those who till it.”—({Advertisement. 
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| Put Millions in Farmers’ 
Pockets—Is Yours Ready ? 


, _ . Gallowa S. ° 
This is the resuit ot my factory-to-farm saving plan. That’s how I divide Wm. Galloway ‘Wn 

the melon. I make the better grade farm implements in my immense factories at Waterloo, Iowa, 
and.sell them right off the factory floor at the lowest manufacturer’s price. All waste is prevented. | 
invite comparison of the same quality goods and defy anyone to meet my prices. Buy your Cream Separator, Manure Spreader, 
Gasoline Engine or Farm Tractor the Direct Way—the Galloway way—and get your share of this‘big million dollar saving. \ 


Se Te SEPARATORS | DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY! | 


Don’t MY PLAN SAVES YOU MONEY! 
My new Sanitary model is positively the most 


Wastelt \ . , : 
popular separator in America today because of | Nineteen years ago I started selling direct from the factory> 
its perfect skimming, its sanitary features, its and saving the waste between maker and consumer. My new 1918 Book ¥ + hee 


ienti ; : se os tells you the whole story — how I happened to operate on the saving 
penn mts Sago eee, Scene plan—make my own goods and sell them direct from the factory, giv- 












































































perfect alignment, which insures perfect skim- ing you farmers the benefit of this great saving. You know Galloway. 
ming all : rer But some of you have never bought from me. Your neighbor has bought 
g all the time, because it is supported by one ‘ ab h eo fithis avi 2 
casting, the gear case, into which the geat shaft and both from me and is satisfied. Why lose your share of)this saving by failing 
spindle bearings are built. Every external part is rounded so to take advantage of my money-saving plan? Saving money is earning 
there ave So cere etmgere to quthar Set oe grease. Bowl money. Economy is wealth. I will prove to you that Galloway goods are 
para eac o b working parts . x . . z 
cuninGinatenh eng ate Mocha elmer commen in the right—that Galloway prices are right. Start now on the way to the greater cash savings. 


bow! to break up butter fat globules. Every drop of milk gets e 

the full skimming force of the bow!—the milk vo distributed | Pocket These Savings — Add to Your 1918 Profits 2! 
eac ull share to skim. co) a’ - 

bow! end ne ereen eurwents to disturb bettem. iauneeme- Don’t let anybody fool you. Don’t let anybody talk you out of buying 


~ cities exact. Test it for 90 days—180 milkings— then decide. from Galloway. Take nobody’s word but your own. Send for my book. 
commune | . Read how I am making a million dollar drive in savings for you farmers 
of America and how you can pocket your share when you buy direct from 
my factory. Send me oneorder. It will convince you that Galloway goods are right, that 
) o R E A D E Rg Ss Galloway prices are right— that they have directly and indirectly saved millions of dollars 
for farmers of America, proving that Galloway Divides the Melon with his customers op 
P Spreaders, Separators, Engines, Tractors, and other farm implements. - 

, ? Don’t buy a spreader of any 
m4 or kind —_ you have 2) 
§ tried a genuine Galloway 1918’ 
model No. 8 No. 5, or No. 1A, E RY Gi is ie Ss KEROSENE or GASOLINE 
ora spreader box (which will 1% H. P. to 16 H. P. 

‘fitiany farm truck): Wide- The Galloway improved gasoline or kerosene engines for 1918 are the best 


epréading V-Rake, worth lever built. All sizes, from 154 h. p. to 16 h. p. moguls, stationary and j 
Se, cae van guthine, portable. Adjustable bearings. New model 1918 Economy Carburetor [opin 
































—an exclusive Galloway fea- that cuts down fuel bills ; simple, positive air valve adjustment makes easy 

jare—ene of the secrets of its light starting, mixes perfect fuel charge, makes gasoline ideal fuel— worth $15 

Senter te came. Daten! genie more —costs nothing extra. Exhaust and intake valves in the head line 

V-Rake form clean-out push-board, worth $10 highest class automobile engines. Double ball governor—never sticks— 

L D extra, costs nothing extra. All wheels un- regulates speed perfectly. Arch of strength, water-cooled cylinder head absolutely gas tight | 
ow- own—O nly der the load. Short turn. Allsteel beater— with end of cylinder. One-piece cylinder and base on all Galloway Engines from 4 to 16 h.p. Sk 
42 inches High cannot twist or warp: Read my book. It insures perfect alignment of parts and uniformity of wear. Make and break igniter— | 
— — \ 4 tells how a Galloway spreader will pay never misses fire. Webster magneto supplies blue-hot spark. Larce counter-balanced fly- | 

—— : SS ' for itself. I willalsosend free my famous wheels. Water pot and cylinder frost-proof. Improved lubricatign prevents engine ever over- j 

Y 4 book, “A Streak of Gold.’’ Write—Use Coupon. heating. Galloway engines honestly rated, scientifically built. 














\e = °) ¢ : ' ” Mi 
Fag DIVIDES THE NES i : 
toe. iMail Coupon for FREE Book 
. \ When you read my story you will know the Galloway institution and poli- 
‘cies. My book tells the story of the Galloway business since I started 
nineteen years ago. This book is not merely a catalog, but a helpful 
‘Sfarm guide that shows you new ways to get the most out of your farm 
‘Jand make it yield utmost profits. Her, I want you to have this book. 
{Tell me what implement you are interested in and expect soon to buy. _ 
{Throw off your old habits of prejudice and hold off buying anything until \ 
i hyou get the book. My catalog is my only salesman. It explains what I ~ 
“Amean by ‘Dividing the Melon” and how you get your share of this great - e 
million dollar saving. To save you on freight I have established a ware- 1 Mail This ¢- 





4 
i 
it house near you and can ship from Council Bluffs, Chicago, Kansas City, oupon : 
- AN Hiwagand St. Paul, besides from my factories at Waterloo. Send today. ; 
wi Galloway ey Use the coupon, or drop a postal or send a letter, but write. WM. GALLOWAY, President 
she Wm Gali ss 


we : Wm. Galloway Company 
a ATERLOO:10W WILLIAM GALLOWAY, President Sti Gallowey Sta’ Waterloo, Ia. 


sa : 2 Ch WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY Send me your 1918 Book. I specify be- 


. ea low the implement I am intereste.: in. 
Farm Implement Manufacturing Specialist 








4M 347 Galioway Sta., Waterloo, lowa. > _ Name ee 
SS a Se BLL Oo WAY ¢C OM SA Baa 
ee es ae ess Se oe oe es haar 
: R. F. D. State 





—Mark a Circle 

around the implement you want 

special information about. 
This is Important 


because it means you will get 
the exact information you wart. 












on Gut a» aman en ane em enenenanunan tna 


4 naa peers, —_s F sttes ‘ee 4 : : = - j 
== 2 oe ee a . a =. — = SS ED BEE I SS Ge OO EO I 
Aeropiane view of the Great Galloway Chain of Factories at Watertoe, fowa, U.S. A., where Galloway Manure ‘ Ci S vs, Tractors, are built and sold direct from factory-to-farm: 
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The CALORIC is not a pipe 
furnace with the pipes left off. 
Neither is it an experiment, 
hastily put together to meet a 
demand, It is specially de- 
signed to heat homes, halls, churches, 
stores, factories, etc., more uniformly, 
economically and satisfactorily than 
they have ever been heated by other 
systems, 

HERE’S THE SECRET 


The CALORIC works thru Nature’s 
own laws of circulation by air cure 
: rents. Warm air rises. Cold air falls, 
Warm air and cold air cannot occupy 
the same space at the same time. ‘ 


In the same volume that the warm 
air is pumped up into the house, an 
equal amount of cold air is drawn 
into the furnace, where it is heated, 
moistened by the vapor from the 
two-gallon water pan, and then re- 
circulated through the register. Thia 
continues as long as the ire burns. 


Thus there is a constant circulation 
of properly moistened warm air. Just 
as running water purifies itself, so 
this circulating warm air, passing thro 
heat of from three hundred to eight 
hundred degrees, in which no cout & 
can live, is kept pure and healthful. % 
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264 Gest Street 
on —- —s a 
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Medaita es atta | 


’ THE MONITOR STOVE & RANGE CO. 


"99 Years rf Service’’ 





Va ~aN 


. Just send in the coupon or a post 


PIPELESS 


ALOR IC= 
ZURNA c E 
K-Original Patented Pipeless 

Is guaranteed by the oldest and 
largest manufacturers of warm 
air bnating systems in the Unit- 
ed States. You take no chances 
when you buy a CALORIC. 
Whether your house is old or new, 








if 








the Calorie is easily installed in one 
day, without interruption of your 
present heating arrangement. No 
holes knocked in your walls, no cellar 
full of heat-wasting pipes. The Ca- 
lorie requires but one register and oc- 
cupies little space. It burns any fuel. 
and needs hardly any _ attention. 
Makes housework one-third easier, ay 
there is no muss from carrying in coal 
and carrying out ashes—no smoke, 
gas or soot. Eliminates fire danger an 

increases the value of your property. 


TWO BOOKS FREE 

A full, illustrated explanation of 
this remarkable furnace will sent 
to any address on reques 

If you do not know the dealer who 
éells Caloric Furnaces in your town, 

we will send you his name so that 
you can see the furnace demonstrated. 
Also the names of Caloric owners in 
your locality. 





card and we will gladly supply full 
aS without in the least obli- 





gating you to 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Ohio 
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Cincinnati, 

















> \ Get rock bottom direct from factory prices— 

. on Brown's DOUBLE GAL- 
\\ v. \ x IZED stiff stay fence. Outlasts all others. 
\\ FACTORY PRICES, FREIGHT PREPAID 

Brown fence ts made of Basic Open Hearth 
Wire — DOUBLE GALVANIZED. 
Book shows 150 styles. Also Gates, Barb 
Our prices save * 


TT rod up- 







of a Ww ire and Steel Posta. 
w) \ you 254 to 404. Write today for money @ 
¢ ‘ ) saving Free Book and sample to test. 
> THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., 
ee>" peEPT.3ss1 - CLEVELAND, Oni0% F 


A mane ee 
| ' | " 


ay 











Free} 
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set It From: wonse-wiet, BUL 
$x the Factory { STRONG, Ppic-TicHr. 
H Made of Open Hearth wire 
Ge Direc t heavily qaivenised—astrong 
- durable, long-lasting, rust-re- 
i ie sisting fence. Sold direct to the 
Farmer at wire mil! prices. 
Here's a few of our big values 
26-inch Hog Fence « 21 Yo @ rod 
47-inch Farm Fence~ 31\e a rod 
48-inch Poultry Fence -34%c a rod 
Special Prices on Galv. Barbed Wire 
= big Catalo 











of fence values shows 100 styles 
and heights of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence at 
reduced money-Gaving prices. ie’ "s free. Write today. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 203 Muncie, Ind. 











Lae PLANTING GUIDF 
LPURE SEEDBOOK 


k in 2 AN 
new 1918 is lvariet es vegetables 
aod ind flow lan dsomely live 
ated; x, a one grounds, 
vere je. garde 
ing, bery orchards, fa: Vv eritable’ 
gictionary © to) . ar ening! i, Flower 1 e del ight 
y- book! orchard al! 


your pony en from thie ¥ 
leamowen Bros. 








FIX YOUR OWN 


SALARY 


Make good money selling Farm and Grass Seeds to 
neighbors and friends. Commissions run big. The more 
ee sell, the more youmake. We furnish you free cata- 
gues and interesting literature. You make a good profit 





on every order. 
and prompt service get the business. 
portunity for you. rite today. 

E. E. ELDER, Sales Agent 
9029 W. 43rd Street Dept. A Chicago, llinols 


This is a big op- 





Our finest quality seeds, lowest prices | 





Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 
Answer the farmer's big Lqmpetionns 
How can I grow a ty with less ex- 
pe nse and labor? How can I grow 

ancy fruit at low cost? The 


IRON AGE &2770! 


Sprayer 
(horizontal) solves the spraying 
roblem for the busy 
an be used in any wagon, 
cart or sled. Reliable easy- 
working pump placed outside 
the barrel—prevents rusting— 
all parts easy to reach. 100 to 
126 pounds pressure with two 
nozzles. 60 and 100 gallon sizes. 
We make a full line of spray- 
=, — today for our free 





Barrel Sprayer 


Bateman M’ P4Co.,} ‘ 7 32E,Grenloch, N.S, 





Pays o Itself Every 
Day Used 
Transplants Tobacco, To- 
matoes, Sweet Potatoes, 


Cabbage, Strawberries, 
Eggplant and all similiar plants. 


No Stooping -No Lame Back 


Each plant set, watered and covered 
one operation. A full stand; no re- 
setting, an earlier crop. Most prac- 
tical p anter ever invented. Is guar- 
anteed to set three times as fast and 
easier and better than hand work. 
loney back if not satisfied. Write 
for Fre Free Booklet. 
MASTERS PLANTER Co. 
Dept. Lt, Chicago, tl, 
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: * over the peach orchards at least four 

Canker and Fire Blight times during the season. A commer- 

The most important step in the ojagi mixture composed of arsenate ot 


prevention of loss from fire blight is 
to remove the cankers formed in the 
bark of the apple, pear and quince 
trees by careful excision, according 
to C. R, Orton of the Pennsylvania 
station. The bacillus of fire blight. 
lives over the dormant season in the 
margins of these cankers. The bacil- 
lus is also found living on such native 
hosts as the hawthorne and June 
berry. If the cankers are not re- 
moved before growth starts in the 
spring, the bacterial ooze will form 
on the bark and attract bees, flies and 
other insects, which will carry this 
material to blossoms where active 
blighting is initiated. Sometimes the 
blight in the blossom is mistaken for 
injury by late frosts. 

Sometimes spring comes in a rush, 
and so much important work must be 
done that there is little time for get-. 
ting out cankers, but if the fruit trees 
are to be saved they must be attended 
to as soon as possible. Trees infected 
with collar blight should be treated 


this fall, as it is thought that this 
disease, in the parts underground, 
does not remain entirely dormant 


during the winter. If the cankers are 
removed during the dormant season, 
before the hacteria become active, 
there is less danger of spreading the 
disease by means of the tools used, 
The loss from fungous diseases is also 


greatly reduced by the removal of 
blight cankers. This treatment also 
lessened other troubles, including 


fruit spot and frog-eye. 


Two Centuries of Peach Growing 
{From Page 3.] 


he had found rye to be the _ best 
suited to his conditions. However, he 
stated that he had used clover in 
the young orchards with fairly 
good results. Vetch, crimson clover 
and cowpeas gave very little success 
on his land as the dry spells which 
usually occurred during August 
checked the growth of these crops, 


but did not seem to have a bad effect 
on the rye. 

Thorough Spraying Is Keynote 

In spraying two wagon spray outfits 
which have a capacity of 200 gallons 
each of the force spray type are used. 
The best results in dormant spraying 
were obtained by using a commercial 
lime-sulphur solution. This spraying 
was done any time during the dor- 
mant season when other work per- 
mitted. The owner is a firm believer 
in thorough spraying and for spring 
and summer work he figures on going 


.of the autumn season 


lead and self-boiled lime-sulphur was 
found very satisfactory, and as it is 
already mixed in powder form all that 
is needed is to add the proper amount! 
of water and apply. He stated that 
he had tried many sprays, but had 
found that this gavs better satisfac- 
tion than any other he had itused, 

In speaking of the labor question 
Mr Albertson stated that it was very 
difficult to obtain reliable men this 
year for the extra work around the 
farm, especially during such seasons 
as picking and packing. However, he 
was more fortunate than many grow- 
ers as he had the services of an Ital- 
ian padrone who seemed to have 
great luck in securing labor during 
these times of great rush. This type 
of labor like all extra short time 
workmen, however, was not very satis- 
factory as they took no interest in the 
work and were there for the money 
only. 

In order to keep the two tractors, 
spraying engines and automobliles 
running a large amount of gasoline 
and kerosene are required and for 
the storage of this material two large 
steel tanks were provided. These tanks 
are set about 3 feet off of the ground 
and are covered by a shed which has 
one end open for convenience in fill- 
ing engine tanks. 


Pushing Out Gnions 


Eastern markets still find consider- 
able quantities of California onions 
competing with those grown in Ohio, 
New York and_ Indiana. These 
far western onions, popularly known 
as browns, are really @xcellent in size, 
running better than some of the easi- 
ern stock; sound, good keepers and 
every way attractive. At the opening 
considerable 
quantities of the California onions 
were shipped across the continent 
paying about 90 cents per 100 pounds 
freight. 

While the onion market has held 
fairly well around the figures indicai- 
ed, the opening of January found tle 
market rather dull. Early in the sea- 
son, remembering the experience of a 
year ago, traders were anxious and 
bought onions freely. They are now 
disinclined to take hold until present 
stocks are well reduced. Onions are 
keeping well, but no one wants to 
load up at any price. A good many 
are still in first hands at country ship- 
ping points. 


Value in Silage—About 40% of the 
food value of corn is in the stalks and 


leaves. Why be without a silo and 
throw away nearly half your corn 
money? 

















Growing Beans and Corn in a Prominent Market Garden 


The beans here pictured are Stringless Green Pod; 
arrangement 


Country Gentleman. This 


named is favored in some of the older 


the corn is 
of placing the truck crops 


middle and eastern states, 
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Make this 
re best year. 

our garden 
will be beautiful and more productive 
if you = Maule’s seeds. Every lot 
is tested for health, vigor and growing 
power before the seeds are sent to you. 


THE MAULE SEED BOOK 


176 fall of valuabl. 
ing and ol ouduhe Scone FREE 


Write for it today. 


Include 10c for a packet of Maule’s 
Giant Pansies—the hanes and most 
tiful known. 


You save money and get fresh seeds 
when you bay from 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
2154 Arch Street Phila., Pa. 

































Does a Clean Job— 
Saves a Lot of Work 


That's the story of “SCALECIDE,” the 
premier dormant spray. It will abso- 
lutely clean up San Jose scale—will also 
control apple canker, collar rot, bud 
ag case bearer, aphis, pear psylla, 

No other spray will do all this, 
SSCALECIDE” can be put on in one- 
half the usual ti 












Sie. Sold on Money 
Back Basis. 
Send today Sor booklet 


B.G. PRATT co., 
M’f’g Chemists 











Potted Winter Blooming Bulbs 


2. ntee them to reach you 
ye eatery, Sven in coldest of weather and 
to blossom satisfactorily this winter in 
yous home. Potted in rich earth and 
, fertilizer. They are rooted and ready 
to make instantgrowth. Your choice of 
Narcissus, Hyacinths, Tulips = 
Sito nes 2 pose for 25 cts, 10 pots 
Our oa and Seed Farms were 
established here in Northern Iowa over 
a half century ago and our ** ard 
Belt” strains of Fruits, Ornamentals, 
a ae Strawberries, Garden 
leeds, etc., are being grown “success- 
fully in over tate in the Union. talogue of 
our various lizzard Belt” products and a copy 
of our paper Gardner’s Garden Expertence, Free. 
The Gardner Nursery Co., Box44, Osage, Iowa 

















You Must Spray 


To Make Crops Pay 
There’sa Brown’s Auto-Spray that will 

suit you. 40 styles--hand, traction and 
power, Allhave non-clog! nozzles--save 
Used AY experimen 
,000 farmers, 


Stations, 4 one , = one 
gardeners, etc end today ‘or catalog 
aad Spraying Guide--both free. 

WN CO. 


| endless trouble. 
Cc. BROW 
849 mesic — smnaheaten, 0 vy 



















SAN RAN, ) SAVE (OEE: i, 
Amy \ A\ 44") of oh 
‘ 77) 
A3.: SRA wv 44,4," ) 












and get reliable trees, backed 

i by strong guarantee 

S Catalog shows lowest 1918 prices 

) KELLY BROS. WHOLESALE NURSERIES 
72 Main Street Dansville, N. Y. 


SSSA "SW SIIIIL IS PPP PPO 


PEACH & APPLE 
TREES 2c & up 


Pear, Plum, Oherry, Small Fruits, gg Vines, Nuts, ete. 
RENUINE "HALE BUDDED from Bearing J 
ENUINE Delicious APPLES, Write for free 


catalog. 
TENN. NURSERY GO., Box 30, Cleveland, Tenn. 


(OITS FIELD SEEDS 









ATARI, 








- H. HALE TREES, 





0 selected and cleaned to 
beWEEDLESS and free from dead grains, 
They will go much farther than ordinary 
field seeds, nearly always adding enough to 
the crop to pay for themselves. Samples and 
catalog including“How to Know Good Seeds” free. 
Write teday. O.M.SCOTT & SONS 0O., 59 Mata St.,Marysville,O. 


VICK’S.on:. GUIDE 


ames For 69 years the leading apthestty a 
Now rede Plants and Bulbs. Better FOr 
an etter 
Ready Sy, than ever. Send for free copy today. 1918 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 
22 Stone Street The Flower City 

















SAMPLE OUR SEED 


Three earliest vegetables in cultivation for 10c. One 

packet each, Robinson's Earliest Tomato, 

Round Red Radish, Earliest Lettuce, 10c to new 
¢ eustomers. Regular price 30¢c. CATALOG FREE. 

C. N. Robinson & Sro., Dept.56, Sattimore Jd. 





PURE FARM SEEDS 


CLOVER fF cimooy Als Alsike, Alfalfa, Oats and all kinds of 
se RE F —- from producer 2 customer; 
free from noxious a for samples. 


A.C. Hoyt & Co., Boz A, Fostoria, Ohio 





— Who's Who in 


Agriculture 
EEL 


He Sees Straight 


Frank H. Wells of Riverhead, N Y, 
president of the Suffolk county Re. 
bureau, belongs 
to one of the 
old families 
whose members 
have been lead- 
ers of public 





opinion an 4d 
enterprise since 
the first settle- 
ment in that 
part of Long 
Island was 
made in 1640. 


He is a pro- 
gressive farmer 
himself and 
keenly inter- 
ested in what-}]- 














ever will 
advance the : a 
general good. F. H, WELLS 


He has been giving very careful atten- 


tion to the problem of farm labor. 
Recently he attended a conference 
at Washington, and met General 


Crowder, Secretaries Baker and Hous- 
tin, and Food Administrator Hoover, 
showing to these men the necessity of 
looking at farm labor from a differ- 
ent point of view than has been the 
custom, and with different kinds of 
“specs” than these officials have 
been using. Sane, safe and square, 
Brother Wells is the kind of leader 
that forward-looking organizations 
of farmers need everywhere. Wells 
is serving well Long Island people. 


Backward and Forward in Apples 

With the close of the old year ap- 
ples from the latest crop have quite 
largely left first hands. There is no 
denying the fact that the market has 
proved disappointing not only to 
orchardists but also to middlemen. 
Practically all complain of a some- 
what sluggish trade, and at prices be- 
low the views of growers, who felt 
that with the short crop they should 
secure a reasonably good level. Deal+ 
ers complain prices are too high to 
permit active markets. Consumption 
has been checked. 

Right here, by the way, a positive 
influence against activity or firmness 
is the scarcity of sugar. This enters 
so largely into the cooking of fruit 
and preparing it for the table that 
lack of sweetening has temporarily 
weaned many consumers away from 
such things as apples and cranberries. 
Stocks of apples in eastern storage are 
liberal. If the sugar situation -im- 
proves, however, dealers believe there 
should be a good outlet for apples at 
moderately satisfactory figures. There 
is no export business in apples. this 
winter. Stored lots are keeping well 
and shortage in the commercial crop 
recognized there ought to be a rea- 
sonably healt, demand for this 
splendid fruit during the next four 
months. 


Grades of Cottonseed Meal 


The cottonseed meal and live stock 
folks of Texas have put cottonseed 
meal into six different grades, based 
on protein and fat content. The feed 
control service folks of the state have 
accepted this classification, which is as 
follows: 

Choice cottonseed meal shall con- 
tain not less than 48% of protein, not 
less than 7% of fat and not more than 
9% of crud* fiber. Prime cottonseed 
meal shall contain not less than 43% 
of protein, 6% of fat, and not more 
than 12% of crude fiber. 

Cottonseed feed No 4 shall contain 
not less than 41.20% of protein, not 
less than 5% of fat, and not more than 
14% of crude fiber. Cottonseed feed 
No 5 shali contain not less than 38.50% 
of protein, not less than 5% of fat, 
and not more than 18% of crude fiber. 
Cottonseed feed No 6 shall contain not 
less than 38% of protein, not less than 
5% of fat, and not more than 28% of 
crude fiber. 

Cottonseed cake shall correspond to 
cottonseed meal in composition and as 
to standards. It is understood that the 
standards for cottonseed feeds Nos:4, 
5 and G& shall be the same whether 
ground or cracked. 


Mortgaged Farm 

A person purchased a farm, making 
a small payment at the time and giv- 
ing a first and second mortgage for the 
balance. ‘He will. be unable to make 
the payments when due. Can he sell 
the property?—[H. D., New York. 

He can sell it subject to the two 
mortgages. If he does not make the 
payments as required by the terms of 
the mortgage the holder of same can 
foreclose it. 


Mention A A When You Write. 


The Cash Crop 


The 1917 Potato crop of over 
439,000,000 bushels had a farm value 
of more than $549,000,000. This 
figure is based on the Government’s 
average November Ist price of $1.25 


er bushel. Man 
igher prices for 


farmers received 
eir crops. 


Did you get your full share 
of this vast amount ? 


Potatoes are the most pfofitable penny crop which 


the average farmer can raise. 


In th poke. of f 


pester every farmer should plan if “posible e to grow 
rai 


enoug 


potatoes for his own use and 


ise a few 


for market if his farm is favorably located. Your potato 
profits this year will depend largely upon your ability 
to cut down your labor costs by securing “a greater 


yield from every field.” 


E. Frank Coe’s Fertilizers 


[Reg. U. 


S. Pat. Off.] 


1857—The Business Farmers’ Standard for Over 60 Years—!9i8 


These famous brands will 


help you increase your profits 


Make your plans in advance to secure over 300 
bushels of potatoes on every acre. This involves several 


questions. 
How far apart will you 


For example : — 


space your rows? 


What distance will you leave between the seed 


pieces in the row ? 


What are you going to do to prevent scab and blignt ? 


How much fertilizer wi 
apply it? 


ll you use and how will you 


The correct answers to these questions and many others of equal 
importance are going to determine your potato success this year. 
You will find this information in our practical book entitled “Potatoes, 


a Money Crop.” We will mail 


your copy without charge if you will 


advise us IMMEDIATELY the number of acres of potatoes you intend 


to plant this spring. 


keep for reference. Ask for p 


It is a worth while book which you will want to 


rices and order your fertilizers early. 


Address Publication Division 


THE COE-MORTIMER COMPANY 


Subsidiary of the American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


51 Chambers Street, New York City 








Hoffman’ S , over 


th, Alsike, Alfalfa, and Sweet. 
Pram Red. 1 Fe germination, 
Buy your Clovers early enough to permit testing, be- 
fore seed time. We allow return of unsatisfactory 
seed—refund saesey. Dey freight. May we send you 
our 1918 Farm Catalog, with my ae 
free if you mention this paper. Write 


A. H. Hoffman, Inc., Landisville, ener Co, =." 








AT WHOLESALE 
We save you money. 
Buynow netare. advance. 
Groep short. We expect 
higher prices. | 


prices wig Seote « of coe kind until you see our sai mois 
copeialice Guaranteed Quality ,Test = 
Fectay. Alfalfa, Sweet Clover and Alsike; sold fe nang Le 
your approval and government test. rite sodey sar 
samples, special prices and big Profit-Sharing Seed Guid 


American Mutual Seed Co., Dept. 128 Chicago, lilinois 








Are You Sure of Your Seed Corn? 


Is your corn properly bred to produce big yields, and properly cured so as to retain all its 


vitality and vigor. 


If not, better get Harris’ seed corn, which is carefully bred and cured in 


the most effective manner. 
You want the best seeds for the garden also. 
Get Them Direct from the Growers at Wholesale Prices 


If they are 


and the percent that grow is mar 


Harris’ seeds they are good. Every lot is tested 
ked on the label. You do not 


have to guess how thick to sow them 


Better get 
will bring it. 


=a Joseph Harris 
== Company 


snentren ee. a 
Tage ae Ssh eietibie lib daideeeiieel « aes 


—— 





Coldwater, N. Y. 


our new catalogue full of good things. A card 


Send toda 
a Harris Seeds 


Label on every Lot 
Tellshow many 
will According toour tests 


Ta, 98 percent | 
of this seed germinates 


Box 26 











FIELD SEED 


ou money on your Seed Bill. Write for our Special 
a Get car reduced oziees on Best Quality Guaranteed Seed. You should 
po low prices. Write at once and be convinced, Everything Guaranteed equal to Sam- 


ples or Money Refunded. Don’t pay double profits 
subject to Government test. Have low prices on Se 


ne. Millet. Cowpeas, Rape, Vetch, Sudan Grass, Potatoes, Artichokes and all 

in ee Garden Seeds, Don’t order until you write for big 116-p. catalog. Free_sam- 
ples and special low prices on seeds you_require. Free 60-p, book on Growing Alfalfa to 
B Seed Co., Box 228 


those who ask for it. Write now. A. A. Berry 


AT WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


Money- Saving Price List 

now about 
on Grass Seed, Our seeds are sold 
Corn, Oats, Wheat, Speltz, Bar- 








, Clarinda, lowa 





GRIMWM’S Maple Syrup Evaporators makers ‘snouia Hf 
GRIMM EVAPORATORS, GRIMM sar . Fy 


orders for 
id hi SUPERIO 
BUCKETS, “COVERS and all other supplies an lone et bl ee 


5s RUPand SUGAR NEXT Lt wey Gower ey to tmets fact th that the Maple Product 


it wow. the G. H. 
PMENT for the Season of 1918. ere willbea 

is practically exhausted. With 

athntot SYRUP that will a the highest ei, 
ply you promptly. Advise the number of trees 


you va 


We are rend to sup- 
wish to tap and we wiil 
quote you size required to take care of your a+. > by daylight, also giving 


you valuable > #4, GRIMM ESTATE, Rutland, Vt. 


All Maple Sugar 






‘OR, you will make a 
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New York Farmers Federate 


What promises to be one of the 
most forward-going movements ever 
started in the United States was the 
action of oflicers and representatives 
of New York farm organizations in 
federating agriculture in Syracuse at 
4 recent meeting called by the pro- 
gram committee. There were present 
members of the state grange, Dairy- 
men's league, farm bureaus, Western 
New York horticultural society, New 
York state agricultural society, New 
York state potato grower's association, 
Hudson river fruit exchange, a_ rep- 
resentative of the agricultural press, 
vegetable growers, and the federation 
of Jewish farmers, and others. 

The committee that for weeks has 
been working on a program of fed- 
erating submitted their report in the 
form of a constitution and by-laws. 
This program in itself is a notable 
thing, and in time may prove to be 
one of the most far-reaching pieces of 
agricultural writing ever brought to- 
eether in the country. The plan pro- 
vides for a real federation of farm 
organizations to be composed of real 
farmers and the federation to be 
officered and directed by real farmers. 
For one thing the political agricultur- 
ist is disbarred, the glory-seeking 
leading citizen is disqualified, and the 
man in city work for city ‘people is 
prevented from popularizing himself 
into a federated office in order to use 
the job for personal aggrandizement 
or political office. Every kind of safe- 
guard was sought to make the federa- 
tion of «he farm for farmers, to be 
run by farmers, in the interests of real 
farm people. 

Following the adoption of a con- 
stitution and by-laws temporary 
officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, S. L. Strivings of Castle; vice- 
president, Samuel Frazer of Geneseo; 
secretary, Seth J. J. Bush of Morton; 
treasurer, W. P. Rogers of William- 
son: members of the legislative com- 
mittee to serve with the president, 
Frank Bradley of Barkers, and D. V. 
Farley of Campbell Hall. 

The general plan of federation pro- 
vides for an annual meeting of ac- 
credited delegates chosen by each 
farm organization ‘in the state, the 
number of delegates to be in propor- 
tion to the membership of the several 
affiliating bodies. The delegated body 
will select the officers and council, dis- 
cuss matters of policy, and outline 
methods for offensive and defensive 
work, legislative, educational or other- 
wise. It is expected that such a meet- 
ing will be held in March, by which 
time the several state organizations 
will have had time to choose their 
delegates and otherwise qualify for 
membership. 


The School Question: A Protest 


MAGDALENE MERRITT, ALBANY CO, N ¥ 


When the obnoxious amendment to 
our existing school law went into 
effect last summer the superintendent 
for the town of Guilderland, Albany 
county, N Y, was a man recommended 
by the department of education to the 
school directors to fill a vacancy, 
when the school board of our town 
was appointed. About to map out 
their plans,,they were instructed by 
this new superintendent what the 
exact items were to be and the cost 
to be raised by tax. The result was: 
For our 13 sehools. a budget but $6 
less than $26,000, raising the rate for 
most of our 10 schools in strictly farm 
districts, where costs of operation 
were around $600, from about 50 cents 
to $1.54, or about $1 an acre for 
nearly everyone. It pinched! 

One man on an S8O-acre farm, with 
corn and garden truck all caught by 


the early frost, had to hand out al- 
most SSO for schools! We have a high 
School located at the extreme limit of 


the town, 17 miles from some parts, 
with no trolley or other means, except 
personal arrangements for pupils 
from these outlying districts to get 
there. The cost of operating this 
School has been but $5000; so. one 
Must naturally ask, Why all this other 
extra expense? We have two other 
large schools, each employing two 
teachers, but as they receive but $15 a 
week, their expenses do not count 
much. A writer recently in our local 
Paper made the assertion that our 
Schools for the last 20 years have ad- 
vanced 100% in pupils who have 
Passed their examinations for high ¢ 
School. Now, if these schools of our 
have attained perfection under the old 
System, why a change for needless 
luxuries, in these times of terrible 
Stress, when war taxes are looming 
Mountain high? 

If our state department of agricul- 
ture is in the hands of the politicians, 
80 also is our school system. Dr F. E. 
Finegan of the educational depart- 
Ment comes out now with plans for 


practically a year around school, with 
but 16 days’ summer vacation? Wheat 
is education as now taught? Wherein 
wili it help the farm child to feed 
the world in its starving need? What 
is this year-round school education 
that Mr Finegan so assiduously en- 
deavors to force upon our coming 
generation? 4 

Who ar®@ our farmers to be? If the 
children are to be in school all the 
time until they are 14, or even 16, how 
are.they going to learn the business of 
farming? Or is it to be given up? 
The farm boy and gir! with red blood 
in their veins hate the schoolroom 
with its man-made inventions, from 
the moment the first pussy willow re- 
veals its silver down, and the first 
peeper calls from the ponds and 
creeks! It is nature and the farm, and 
God-given business the unspoiled 
heart of the child craves! 

The long years of drilling, ‘sacrific- 
ing quality for quantity,’’ as one of the 
really noted educators of the _ state 
said to me recently, as is the case with 
our present system, due entirely to 
present-day attempted-methods shows 
an utter disregard of the people’s 
wants and actual needs of the present 
day. How different our educatfonal 
department in its views of present- 
time emergency from the attitude of a 
professor of agriculture, who said not 
long ago to the director of farmers’ 
institutes: “I feel that my duty, if 
rightly done, would be to send my 
students all home to help their par- 
ents on the farms during these times 
of stress, and I myself to take a milk 
pail to milk the cows!” 


Western New York Farm Notes 
ALVAH H, PULVER, WAYNE COUNTY, N Y¥ 
An interesting experiment with po- 
tatoes was carried on this season in 
the Cohoctoh district under the direc- 
tion of W. B. Cookingham of the high 
school agricultural department. The 
work was carried out-on 11 farms, 
covering 90 acres. One man did the 
spraying, operating a high pressure 
machine. As per records kept the 
average cost per acre, including cop- 
per sulphate, lime and bug _ poison, 
was $1.30, and the average time, in- 
cluding time on the road and break- 
downs, was 55 minutes per acre. 

Comparisons of -yields with neigh- 
boring unsprayed fields showed total 
gains of 5989 bushels, at a combined 
cost of $117, or less than 2 cents a 
bushel up to the time of digging. One 
farmer sprayed six acres only once, 
obtaining a gain of 37 bushels over 
an unsprayed acre. 

As a result of the recent heavy 
freeze in western New York many 
peach growers in Wayne county and 
other sections are expressing grave 
fears over their 1918 prospects. All 
sub-zero records for the last dozen 
years were broken when the mercury 
registered 22 degress below zero, fol- 
lowed by a few days of below zero 
weather. Some of the growers report 
all new wood in their trees, upon 
which depends next season's crop, 
killee by the frost. 

The pear growers of Wayne county 
have organized an association with 
officers as follows: President, J. F. 
Johnson of Wolcott; vice-president, 
Charles Rooke of Lyons secretary, V. 
E. Bowler of Savannah; treasurer, 
Lynn Devereaux of Clyde. Upward 
of 100 growers are in the association. 

According to George W. Dunn, 
president of the Monroe county farm 
bureau and one of the 39 delegates 
from the. state bureaus to meet in 
Washington for a conference, it may 
be ruled that farmers’ sons and others 
will be recognized as_ skilled farm 
laborers and put in class two of the 
new draft, instead of class one. The 
matter of releasing farm boys already 
in the draft army for a short period 
in the summer was also taken up ang 
an announcement on the outcome is 
expected soon. 

Much progress is being made in or- 


\winter weather this month, 





ganizing farm bureaus in the remain- 
ing counties of western New York. | 
The board of supervisors of Livingston | 
county recently appropriated $1800 for 
the first year’s expenses, Seneca | 
county appropriated $2000, Yates 
county has obtained 400 petitioners 
and an appropriation has been prom- 
ised, Ontario county has secured 70) 
members and will soon be recognized 
by the board, and Steuben county 
will have a farm bureau within the 
next two months. Of the 56 agricul- 
tural counties in the stafe, only four 
have no bureaus. These are Steuben, 
Putnam, Washington and Hamilton. 
The membership for the state is now 
32,000 and efforts will be made _ to 
reach 45,000 during the present year. 


Tioga Co—Two sheep killing dogs 
from the town of Candor were killed 
in the act of slaughtering a flock of 
112 sheep of which g0 were killed and 
many mangled. The dogs were identi- 
fied by their tags and numbers. One 
was 14 years old and regarded by his 
owner of a faithful old shepherd. The 
other was a puppy. They had gone 
many miles to do their work; several 
other flocks have been killed and 
mutilated in the vicinity and it is 
thought they were to blame. Cows 





sell very high, some grade Holsteins 


going at $150, pigs $7.50 to $8.50 ea. 
Weather very cold and blizzards the 
most severe in many years; 10-inch 
ice is being harvested.—[A. A. Drew. 
Selling Wood — In Erie Co green 
wood brings $3 p cord and dry wood 
There is plenty of coal at pres- 

ent. Some ice harvesting is going on, 


ithe ice being ahout 12 inches thick. 


Pigs bring $7 each, eggs tWec p doz, 
cold storage eggs 45c p doz, kerosene 
oil was raised to l5c p gal., 
Shredded Corn Poor — Ontario Co 
has been enjoying real old-fashioned 
We have 
had no good sleighing as roads were 
drifted badly and then a thaw set in. 
Farmers are busy keeping their stock 
comfortable. Others are _ shredding 
corn and many have beans to thresh. 
Selling Wood in Steuben—We had 
very cold weather recently in this 
county and the thermometer reached 
22 degrees below zero. Many cellars 
were frozen. Wood brings around 
$2.50 p cord for 12-inch wood, but 
there is little profit in the business 
when it must be hauled five miles to 
market. Hens are not laying well, 
and fresh eggs bring 55 to Wc p doz, 
butter is “ec p lb. As an experiment 
the health officers will allow miik to 


be sold in the city markets, loose, at 
Ye p qt. 

Cellars Freezing—It is very cold in 
Otsego Co with the thermometer at 


24 to 34 degrees below zero. Many 
farmers are using oil stoves in cellars 
to prevent vegetables from freezing. 
Producers are wondering what milk 
will bring in January, hoping that it 
will pay to produce it. Farmers must 
have living prices or we will retrench 
on our produce. A few are getting up 
woodpiles for the vear. It is too cold 
to do anything but chores. 


MARYLAND 


Peninsula Society Meets — The ex- 
ecutive committee of the Peninsula 
horticultural! society, comprising all of 
Del, eastern shore of Md and part of 
Va has completed the program for 
the annual meeting of Cambridge, Md, 
Jan 8-10. This program will include 





many interesting addresses by fruit | 


and vegetable authorities, and some 
interesting exhibits have been pre- 
pared. Premiums amounting to $2000 
are offered for vegetables and fruits. 


Birds Perish — Severe weather in 
Washington Co stopped general farm 
work, except for necessary attention 
to live stock. Wheat fields are pro- 
tected with a good covering of snow 
and all fruit trees went into the winter 
in fine condition. Partridges and 
other birds are perishing because of 
the intense cold and deep_ snow. 
Wheat brings $2.08 p bu, corn $1.40 to 
$1.50, butter 48c p Ib, eggs We p doz, 
hams 30c p lb, bacon 25c, potatoes 
$1.25 to $1.50 p bu, apples $1 to $1.50. 
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Nitrate of Sod 


Data as to increased crop yields 
due to the use of Nitrate are 
available. Why not make your 
business of crop fertilizing 
profitable by the use of Nitrate 
of Soda whose efficiency is 
known ? 

A bushei of corn or wheat 
or a bale of cotton today will 
buy more Nitrate and more 
Acid Phosphate than ever be- 
fore. 


Send for “Increased Crop Yields 
from the use of Nitrate of Soda” 


Dr. WM. S. MYERS, Director 


Chilean Nitrate Committee 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 








This Beiier € rops Book 


Was Written For You 
Lt S ire .< 
Send a 
Po ial 





















This book 
dives highly 
interesting end practical 
information about tillage. 
We want you to have a 
copy—and if you wish a 
complete “CuTAaway” 
catalog to arrive with it, 
just write, “Send your 
book and catalog’. 
The Cutaway 
Harrow Co., 
12 Main St. 
Higganum, Conn. 


Makers of the ovig- 
inal CLARK Disk 
Harrows & Plows. 














“Kero-O0il” Engines 


immediate Shipment—All Styles— 


Hi 
5c 22 H-P.--No Waiting--Big Fs 
terms al Eee 1 
Money Down.--ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 
1802 gone ENGINE WORKS 
1802 Empire Bidg., Pittsburg. Pa. 






















Grow Big Crops by Using 
BRADLEY'S FERTILIZERS 
The World’s Best by Every Test 
























cepting munitions of war. 


secure maximum crops. 


will accomplish these results. 


WAR CROPS 


Owing to the enormous demand for food throughout the 
world, brought about by the war, the production of crops is 
second in importance to no other industry — not even ex- 
The Hoover Commission says: 


“Food Will Win the War’”’ 


Prices for farm products are abnormally high and _ will 
remain so while the war lasts. Every wide-awake farmer 
will, consequently, try to produce maximum crops. 

The fertilizer industry goes hand in hand with agriculture. 
Only by the intelligent use of good fertilizers can the farmer 
As labor is scarce and high, every 
acre cultivated must be made to produce its maximum crop. 


Bradley’s Fertilizers 


over fifty years on millions of acres all over the country. 


We maintain an Agricultural Service Bureau under the direction of Dr. H. J. Wheeler 
(for many years Director of the Rhode Island State : ne Experiment Station), 
whose crop bulletins, service, and advice are free to all fa 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER WORKS 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO. 


92 STATE ST., BOSTON, or 2 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 
Branch Offices: PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, BUFFALO, DETROIT, CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI 













They have stood the test for 


rmers. 










\. a Owing to the abnormal demands upon the 

railroad facilities of the country, fertilizers 
should be ordered as early as possible, to allow for in- 
evitable congestion and delays in shipment. 
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OHIO 
Farm Labor a Big Problem 


CLARENCE METTERS 

Shortage of farm labor will be one 
of the chief questions discussed at 
the annual meeting of the Ohio state 
board of agriculture at Columbus, O, 
January 17. See N. E. Shaw of the 
boord has been appealed to by farm- 
ers to give assistance in providing 
enough labor to care for the crops. 
Farmers claim in letters to him that 
it was bad enough last year, but that 
the outlook is worse for the new year. 

The chief speaker at the annual 
meeting will be Carl Vrooman, _fed- 
eral assistant secretary of agriculture. 
He will outline the attitude of the 
federal government to the farming 
interests of the state. Prof H. C. 
Ramsower of Ohio university will 
discuss Tractors. A survey just made 
by Sec Shaw shows that there are 1800 
tractors in active use in Ohio. 

Myers Y. Cooper of Cincinnati, 
president of the Ohio fair boys’ asso- 
ciation, will tell of War's demands on 
Croxton, 


fairs. Gov Cov and F. C. 
state food administrator, also will 
speak. The Ohio fair boys’ associa- 


tion will meet in Columbus on Janu- 
ary 16 to discuss methods by which 
the changed conditions brought about 
by the war can be met in the manage- 
ment of the fairs. 


, r 

Want to Know About Help 

it, WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN CO, O 
Ohio farmers have a large growth 
of fodder, but some of it is inferior. 
\ good deal of the corn is soft, hence 
this will be fed, and also much of the 
sound corn that otherwise would have 
marketed. Some corn did net 


heen 

nature well; other corn was injured 
by frost 

Much controversy exists among farm- 
ers as to what they shall do this next 
pring in regard to crops. They want 
to know what kind of help they are 
soing to get and what assurance have 
they that the help will be with them 
throughout the season. They are 
irged to cultivate more and_ with 
greater intensity. Only those with 
family help under the draft age will 


be able to make definite plans. Com- 
mon horses are not much in demand. 


Medina Produce Frozen — Severe 
weather recently found many farmers 
unprepared for winter and some po- 
tatoes and fruit were frozen. There is 
considerable corn to husk yet as fod- 
ler is too damp to husk without a 
machine. Farm help is hard to get. 
Wheat brings $2.10 p bu, oats 70c, 
shelled corn $2.40, eggs 50c p doz, hay 
SvZ p ton. 

Good Snow Covering—Very stormy 
and cold weather visited Columbiana 
Co recently, but the ground is covered 
with a geod layer of snow, which pro- 
tects our wheat and clover from the 
cold. There is much demand for coal. 
Hay brings 20 p ton, potatoes still 
bring 1.50 p bu, fresh eggs We p doz, 
butter 45¢ p Ib. 

Cutting Wood in Cortland — The 
weather is very cold with 8 inches of 
Farmers are busy cutting wood 





snow. 
us it is impossible to get coal. There 
is quite a bit of corn to be husked, 
and much is too soft to crib. Hay 


brings $20 p ton, corn $2 p bu, oats 
Mic, wheat $2.10, dressed pork 23c p 
ib, live chickens 23c, ducks 25c, but- 
ter Wc, eggs (We p doz. Help is all 
poing to town to work in the steel 


NEW JERSEY 
New Jersey Farm Convention 


Representatives of farmers’ organ- 
zations in all parts of New Jersey, to- 
wether with farmers and their wives, 
are expected to attend agricultural 
week which will be held at Trenton 
January 23-25. The first day, Jan- 
lary 23, will be devoted to the agri- 
cultural convention in the assembly 
chamber at the statehouse when the 
elected representatives of the county 
boards of agriculture, granges and 
other farmers’ bodies, will elect two 
members of the state hoard of agri- 
culture, 

On Tuesday afternoon and evening 
preceding this convention there will 
be a conference of county superin- 
tendents of farm demonstration from 
all the counties of the state which are 
organized to do this work. During 
agricultural week there will be an- 
nual or adjourned meetings of 15 or- 
fanizations or groups of farmers and 
their wives for the study of agricul- 

ral problems, 


Scling Of Cows — Very cold 
eather in Hunterdon Co made splen- 


id ice. Much corn is still in the 
hock and farmers are behind with 
heir work. The acreage of corn will 

| “OO below average next year as 


too many boys have gone to war. 
Cows are being sold on account of 
high prices of feed and for the lack 
of help. Corn brings $1.60 p bu, oats 
ec, wheat $2.15, timothy hay $22 p 





ton, eges 56c p doz. A carload of fresh 
milch cows sold recently averaged 
$114 p head. 

Live Stock Frozen—There has been 
much suffering in Sussex Co on ac- 
count of cold weather. For five days 
it was 15 to 23 degrees below zero. 
One farmer found two of his young 
stock frozen to death. Another lost 
hogs and chickens. Much damage 
was done to water pipes, and hun- 
dreds of bushels of potatoes were 
frozen in cellars. There is no coal to 
be had and even wood is scarce. Ice 
houses are being filled with 15 and 
18-inch ice. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Keystone State Farm Notes 


OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

Gov Brumbaugh is keenly interésted 
in developing the agricultural re- 
sources of Pennsylvania, and urges 
more general use of farm tractors, 
and if necessary, night operations 
when the spring planting season 
opens. The scarcity of farm labor 
affects dairying seriously. Owners of 
large herds who are not equipped with 
milking machines declare that if there 
is no relief, it will be mecessary to re- 
duce the number of cows 50%. 

Opinions differ as to the advisability 
of planting more commercial apple 
orchards in this state. Those now in 
a bearing condition are proving profit- 
able for the owners. The state has 
142 cities and 121 towns or boroughs 
which must be supplied with fruit, 
and the present yield of choice apples 
is far below the demands made by 
home buyers. 








Butchering in Luzerne—Corn is all 
husked in this county and butchering 
going on, but not many good 
hogs are being killed. Beef cattle are 
searce and high. Live poultry brings 
20 to Ze p Ib, butter 48c, eggs We p 
doz, potatoes ec to $1 p bu, whole- 
sale. Young pigs are _ scarce and 
bring $5 for six-week-old stock. 

Poultrymen Meet—The fifth annual 
show of the Boyertown poultry asso- 
ciation was held recently and all 
sessions were well attended. Farm- 
ers are installing electric lights, using 
the power from a rural electric serv- 
ice plant. 

Dairymen’s Officers — The Plum- 
steadville dairymen’s association of 
Bucks county elected Isaac Gross as 
president and Wililam Rush secretary 
for the coming year. 

Ice Plentiful—iIce from 12 to 20 
inches of thickness was reported on 
many ponds in Pa in the first week in 
Jan, but the shortage of men was 
such that it could not be seen how a 
large crop of ice could be harvested, 


WEST VIRGINIA 
West Virgin'a Farm Gossip 
WwW. N. B. 


\ 
Huntington has been awarded the 
which 


is now 


1918S state poultry show 
will be held January 21-26. Be- 
tween 1500 and 2000 birds will 


be exhibited. Big preparations are 
being made at Morgantown for 
the winter short course at the col- 
lege of agriculture, which begins with 
farmers’ week, January 6-12, and 
continues for eight weeks. Courses 
will be offered on grains and grasses, 
fruit. dairying, vegetables, live stock, 
soils, fertilizers, farm management, 
poultry, veterinary, plant diseases and 
insects. , 


Cold Stops Work—Farm work was 
almost halted in Nicholas Co by the 
severe weather. Larger acreages of 
wheat were sown than usual, and the 
plants are still very weak. Cofn was 
damaged by frost and brings 2 p bu, 
oats $1, apples $1, butter 40c p Ib, 
eggs 40c p doz, pork 22 to 25c p Ib, 
and searce. Roughage is also scarce 
on account of damage to fodder by 
frost. 

County Agent Active—The agent for 
Hardy Co is engaged in organizing 
farmers’ clubs, and much benefit is 
coming to the farmers from his work. 
Wheat is selling around $2.20 p bu, 
corn $1 and up, hogs $14 p 100 Ibs, 
sheep $12 to $15 p head. The acreage 
of wheat is large, but was sown late. 
The corn crop was lighter than was 
supposed at harvesting time. 


Milk Problem Solved ? 


[From Page 6.] 
ness their advice should bear more 
weight. They recommend that _by 
daylight delivery, which means be- 
tween the hours of 7 a m and 2 p m, 
the cost could be reduced. That by 
selling bottled milk through grocery 
stores 1 to 2 cents per quart could be 
saved from the cost of retailing it in 
wagons. By centralizing the delivery 
system the number of retail wagons 
could be reduced 50% and wholesale 
wagons 75%, which would result in a 
saving of at least 1 cent per quart, 
Powdered milk can be used as a sub- 








stitute for fluid milk for cooking and 
manufacturing purposes. The com- 
mittee also recommended that bottled 
milk be used as far as possible. 

Health Commissioner Emerson 
recommended to the board of alder- 
men of New York city that the city 
do not enter the retail milk, business 
at this time. It had been suggested 
that the city handle milk to lower the 
price of milk and relieve suffering 
among the poor. Dr Emerson sug- 
gested another plan to relieve suffer- 
ing by issuing milk tickets good for 
@ cents on each quart of milk at the 
retail stores. These tickets to be Is- 
sued only to parents of little children 
and who could not afford to pay the 
high prices. It was stated that a rep- 
resentative of the dairymen’s league 
as well as a spokesman for the large 
milk distributers have each offered to 
duplicate any appropriation made by 
the city for providing milk to the 
needy. 

The fed.ral milk committee 

has announced its findings within 

a few days and set a price on milk 
that distribrters shall pay the pro- 
ducer and that consumers shall pay 
distributers. Dairymen look forward 
to the decision of this commission 
with interest, and are hoping that 
they will get a square deal. 


American Agriculturist, January 12, 1918 
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Armour Fertilizer Works 


General Offices: CHICAGO 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Greensboro, N. C, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
New Orleans, La. 





Wilmington, N. C. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Houston, Texas, 








Cow Comfort in Zero_ 


You can hold your cows to full milk flow during a cold snap 


eather 


i — if they are housed in Natco Barns and fed from a Natco Silo. 
‘ The dead-air spaces in the hollow tile walls keep out the cold 
yet prevent dampness and frost from gathering. 


Natco Hollow Tile 


buildings save painting—will not rot, crack or crumble. Will not harbor rats, 












w us at once for new, 


23 Factories assure a wide 
and qoencumtent distribu- 
on. 
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mice or other vermin. The glazed dust-tight walls make it easy to produce clean 
milk. Natco Hollow Tile is widely used in fire-proofing “skyscrapers”—let the 
same material safeguard your stock and reduce your fire-risk. 

Your buBiing supply dealer will geet show, 3 oe samples of Natco Hollow Tile and quote prices. 


tco on the Farm’’ book—1918 Edition, It’s free} 


National Fire Proofing Company 


1105 Fulton Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE GRAIN MARKET 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 








Cashor -—Wheat— ——Com—, ———Oatsa—, 
Spot 1917. 1918S 1917,—s«918 1917 
hicagO sees 1.90 1.30 -95 83 4 
Cork... 210 LST LO | (84% 68 
Boston «++++- ~o 1.95 1.05 95 -62 
st Louis 197.78 — 8858 
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Dutch Ships Unload Grain 

Large quantities of feedstuffs, in 
cluding corn, also some wheat, now 
aboard Dutch ships in the New York 
harbor, are to be unloaded and dis- 
tributed in the United States. It will 
be recalled that 60 to 70 ships loaded 
with American foddstuffs and feed- 
stuffs have for many months been 
closely held in port. The owners were 
unable to secure federal permission 
to ship these cereals and ground 
feeds, because there was no satisfac- 
tory pledge they would not fall into 
the hands of the enemy. But since 
New Year’s it has been announced 
the Dutch government has decided to 
unload this stuff and it is ta be im- 
mediately sold through the food ad- 
ministration. This is possibly a mat- 
ter of more importance to eastern 
dairymen than tt is to farmers gener- 
ally in the west, 

from the beginning the federal 
government has been firm in its stand 
th: it all of these feeds and foods shall 
not be sent to Holland to feed cattle, 
thence eventually to supply Germany 
with fats. The embargo was placed 
July 15. There have been many un- 
confirmed rumors that more or less 
of these cargoes show serious damage 


through long holding. It is urged in 
some quarters that the government 
tuke over all these idle ships during 


the period of the war, of course mak- 
ing just compensation therefor. 

in this connection it may be stated 
thai 50440 toms linseed cake are now 
stored in warehouses in the vicinity of 
New York intended for shipment to 
Holland. This is to be sold; largely 
for consumption in N Y, Paand N E. 
It is estimated this will supply a very 
considerable part of the winter and 
spring requirements of the eastern 
stares for this concentrated feed. It 
may have its bearing upon the price, 
not only of linseed meal and_ grist 
mill by-products, but also cottonseed 
mel. Prices cannot yet be named, 
bur the transactign has much of in- 
terest to eastern dairymen. 





Watching the Grain Movement 
New Year's has come and gone, it 
is the mid-season of marketing grain 
crops, and the movement, present and 
prospective, is the chief factor at the 
opening of January in shaping cereal 


prices. True enough, there is more 
or less anxiety over the indifferent 
snow protection in winter wheat ter- 


ritory, coincident with a period of 
very low temperatures, and some esti- 
mutes of unfavorable condition of the 
young plant. 

But it is altogether too early to 
know definitely, and disappointing 
conditions in December might after 
all be followed by good recovery 
with the advent of spring growth, to 
nothing of the expected very 
large acreage to be seeded to wheat 
next spring. 


Corr Grades Poorly 


So far as that is concerned the 
mMarketings of new crop corn con- 
tinue very disappointing. Up to the 
close of December arrivals in the 
west of corn were poor and the in- 
Spection sheets showed much inferior 
quality. Not very long ago at a 
hog production conference in Illinois, 
Dr Rommel, representing the bureau 
of animal industry at Washington, 
elaborated cn the reasons why the 
country must produce more live stock 
this year. 

While his figures on crop produc- 
tion appeared plausible and indicated 
that there is in the country a great 
excess of feedable grains such as 
corn, oats, barley and rye, it will not 
be amiss to analyze these a bit. Dr 
Rommel seemed to believe that with 
the most extensive live stock feeding 
during the winter and spring, farmers 
eventually are going to be over- 
whelmed next year by the amount of 
8rain still on hand, with all sorts of 
Possibilities in the way of the bottom 
dropping out of prices. Untold num- 
bers of farmers directly in the field 
are not ready to agree to such argu- 
ment or to believe in such predictions. 


CEREAL CROPS IN UNITED STATES 
{In round millions of bushels.] 


1917 1916 1915 1914 

OE <cnascx. Oe 603 998 903 
OTN ....00.023,280 2,648 3,123 2,754 
Oats tesseeee 1,606 1,157 1,507 1,114 
Re teetes, 43 44 44 
Barley ........ 209 176 253 192 
Totals grain 5.827 4,627 5,925 5,007 


As to the soft corn the agricultural 
Press and the speakers at the winter 


meetings are wisely describing how to 
utilize this best in the feed lots. But 
to’ get back to figures of actual crop 
production, as may be noted in the ac- 
companying table, the total for five 
cereal crops after all was 100 million 
bushels smaller than two years ago. 
The 1917 crops of corn, oats and rye 
were the largest on record, but the 
phenomenal wheat yields of 1915 and 
1914 have never been approached 
either before or since those years. 
Just how much the bumper yield of 
corn must be shaded by reason of the 
quality in its potential value can 
only be known later. Enormous quan- 
tities of this poor soft corn are being 
utilized on home feed lots. 

In the matter of exports the gov- 
ernment does not give out all the fig- 
ures, but one thing is sure, large quan- 
tites of grain from the latest harvests 


are going abroad. Going back two 
years the aggregate of the five cereals 
produced in 1915 was 5925 millions. 


From the grain crops of that year 424 
millions were exported. All in all 
there is nothing to indicate any such 
overwhelming supply of marketable 
feed grains as intimated by some of 
the federal authorities. 


Recent Cereal Prices 


In the recent past the corn market 
has ruled rather dull at nearly a 
former price level, weather conditions 
favorable for curing, No 2 mixed 
quotable around $1.80@1.85 p bu in 
the west, and No 8 mixed 1.87 at New 
York. « But the speculators evidently 
anticipate liberal receipts at Chicago 
during Jan because they have been 
selling for Jan delivery around 1.25@ 
1.27: May slight discount. 

Oats prices in the east were based 
on 4@%4%c p bu for standard, in 
store, with clipped 1@2c premium. 
Wheat prices were unchanged, based 
on $2.29 p bu for No 1 northern 
spring in New York; purely nominal. 
Flour arrivals in the east have been 
hampered by cold weather and rail- 
way congestion. Rye was quoted in 
New York at 1.95 p bu. 





Tobacco Brings Record Price 
0. D. SCHOCK, DAUPHIN COUNTY, PA 


With the selling prices the highest 
ever known, the tobacco growers of 
Lancaster county report that abouc 
90% of the large crop grown in 1917 
has already been sold. Early in the 
season the tobacco was selling at 11 
to 20 cents a pound. The demand for 
the cured tobacco became more brisk 
as the season advanced, and scores of 
buyers toured every cection where it 
was obtainable though at constantly 
advancing prices, until late’ sellers 
were realizing as high as 30 cents a 
pound for choice leaf. The bulk of 
the crop was sold at figures ranging 
between 20 and 28 cents a pound. 

Packers claim that by next fall the 
30-cent goods will stand them fully 40 
cents a pound by reason of shrinkage, 
waste, storage and interest charges. 
With the 1918 crop far distant, and in 
view of the past year’s financial suc- 
cess, it is reasonably sure that an in- 
creased acreage will be planted, an 
that if possible, the selling prices will 
be regulated by an amalgamation of 


the leading growers of Lancaster 
county. 
Other Side of School Law 


Cc. I, HUNT, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N Y 


In the last issue of American Agri- 
culturist you ask for opinions on the 
township school law. I trust you will 
give both sides an equal chance and 
not confine the discussion to the side 
which seems to meet your fancy, as 
has been done by a farm paper 
published in your city. A man, 
or paper, that will decide a question 
on hearing one side only is a pretty 
poor judge. In considering this law 
you will notice that everyone who 
makes objection, tells of the taxes be- 
ing raised, sometimes nearly quad- 
rupled. If they have been so _in- 
creased to all the taxpayers in the 
town there is something wrong some- 
where because all the extra expense 
caused by the new law is simply the 
amount paid the clerk to the board 
and the tuition of the pupils who at- 
tend high school in an adjoining 
town. These two items cost our town 
$425—$125 for clerk and $300 tuition 
for pupils at $20 each. 

The reason for some taxes being 
more than formerly is simply because 
ali taxes have been put'on town rate 
and made uniform according to as- 
sessed valuation. This gives every 
taxpayer in the town an equal portion 
of the taxes paid by corporations. In 
my district where we have two rail- 
roads and many miles of telephone 
lines we have enjoyed having our tax 
reduced by the payment made by such 
corporations. ‘The past year our tax 
was nearly three times what it was 
the year before, but in our adjoining 
district where they had no corpora- 
tions to pay tax, the rate is less than 
one-half last year. 

Why make such an ado because the 
tax is equalized? The tax budget for 


our town this year is only about $100 
higher than the combined taxes raised 
by the 10 districts last year. This is 
partly accounted for by the higher 
wages demanded this year. I have 
so far failed to find ome good 
argument presented for the repeal of 
the law. The physical training work 
and expense are not a part of the 
township law, neither is the medical 
inspectioh work. These two items cost 
our town about $500. 

Our school system is far from being 
perfect, but the fault does not lie at 
the door of the township law. There 
are certainly some good points and 
let's give them a chance. One writer 
in the paper mentioned above blames 
the law because the flag rope was 
broken, also the pump. Great guns, 
what a law! Now, gentlemen, when 
trying to fix the blame hew to the 
line and if you come to a knot we 
will help you chop through. 


aa —_—— 


these country 
t and commission charges. 
or way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
secured. Retail! 


advanee prices to actual 


is 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 
Apples 

At New York, demand was lighter, 
with McIntosh $4@7 p bbl, Winesap 
4@5.50, York Imperial 4@5.75, Pippin 
4@5.50, Stayman Winesap 4.25@5.50, 
Twenty Ounce 4@5.75, King 4.50 
5.50, Baldwin 3.50@5.50, Northern Spy 


3.75 @5.75, Ben Davis 3@3.50, western 
boxed apples 1.75@2.75 p bx. 
Mill Feeds 


At New York, the mill feed situa~« 
tion continued unsettled, trade prac- 
tically nominal, buyers and _ sellers 
waiting for conditions to become set< 
tled. Western bran was nominal at 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 P. People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agrioulturist. At a cost of 
only six cents a word, you can Serene any- 
thing you wish to buy, sell, or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as ‘part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num 
counts as one word. Cash must accompany each 
order, and advertisement must have address on, 
as we cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guaran- 
tee insertion in, — of the following week. 
Advertisements of * RMS FOR SALR” or “TO 
RENT” will be onsen at the above rate. but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a small adv as noticeable as a large one, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 














LIVE STOCK 


SPRCIAL 30-DAY OFFER--For sale, four nice big 
growthy, prize-winning, pure-bred Ayrshire heifers com- 
ng two years old, and one of the best senior yearling 
bulls in the state, not akin’ This bunch have & 
ot of —_ - top-notchers, and the first check 
‘or $800 them, also young cows and calves. 
Ww. N. CLARK, Potsdam. N Y. 


SACRIFICE—Twenty-five very choice high grade 
Guernsey heifers, selected from very best producers 
of certified herd. Nicely marked, good size; due to 
freshen from January to April, 1918. Sold subject to 














tuberculin test. DR J. W. FINK, Newburgh, N Y. 
REGISTERED POLAND - CHINAS. Berkshires, 
Chester ae all ages, mated. not akin. Bred 
sows, service boars. Collies, Beagles. P. HAMIL- 
TON, Cochranville, Pa. 
KOR SALE—Pure-bred a poy! bull calf. dam 
Violet of Pine Ridge 57526, 4944 A R, sire Sunnyside 
Laddie 30462 (dam HE. Maria 42697, R 


506). EDGAR PAYND, Penn Yan, N Y 


FOR SALE—165 grade cows, Holsteins ¢ Jerseys, 
AR = an! to freshen before spring. B. FOOTE, 








THOROUGHBRED CHESTER WHITE PIGS ged 
ee Buyers’ prices. ALLAN MORTON, 
Ashville, N Y. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


FOR SALE—Fure bred Mammoth Bronze turkeys, 
from prize winning stock. Large frame, good bone, 
 -~e plumage* MISS IDA CHUMBLEY, 
a 





Draper, 





PURE-BRED WHITE HOLLAND TURKBYS, 
Bhode Island Reds, cockerels. and Angora cats.- D. 
EDWARD GRAY, Groveland Station, N Y. 


MAMMOTH TOULOUSE GANDERS. Bronze ou: 
key Toms, for sale HOMER PALMER, New B 
more Sta, N 








MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, Toulouse 
ibden geese. BARL GALLOWAY, Batavia, N 


TOULOUSE cua. ew each; ganders, $4.50. A. 
MORITZ, Rahway, 


MAMMOTH a TURKBYS. MRS Cc. T. 
SMITH, Croxton, 


TOULOUSE AND AFRICAN GEESE. Write + a. 
WORLSY, Mercer, Pa. 


and 














80 MANY BHLEMENTS enter into the shipping ef 
cose by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
subscribers that the publishers of thie paper cannot 
guarentes that eggs shipped ss 4 the un- 

broken, nor can they @ tchi 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
and egg advertisers to use this paper, 

but our responsibility must end with that. 

PATENTS 


YOUR IDBA WANTED—Patent your invention. I'll 
help you market it. Send for 4 free books, 1 
patent buyers, hund: of ideas wanted, eto. 

Highest references. Patents advertised free. 
RICHARD B. ow VEN, Patent Lawyer, 94 Owgpn Bidg, 
Washington, D C. 














PATENT BOOK SENT FREE, telling how we p 
tect and help market your invention. Also Iso’ bulletins 
listing hundreds inventions wanted. Send sketches for 
free opinion. LANCASTER AND ALLWINE. 436 
®uray Bidg, Washington, D C. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
UARANTEED GENUINE GRIMM alfalfa seed. 


Most economical and profitable to sow, as it produces 
plants which do not winterkill like other varieties. 
Larger red the Gri feeding value. Booklet “How I 


Discove: rimm Alfalfa.” with testimonials 
nd seed sample free. A. B. LYMAN. Grimm 

ae Introducer, Alfalfadale Farm, Excelsior, 
nn. 





WANTED—Nursery salesman for the best outfit in 





America. Persistent mep earn large commissions, , 
paid weekly. Investigate. Address PERRY NURSER 
TES. Rochester, N Y. 


WBE SOLICIT Lanes AND SMALL nty con- 
signments of beef, horse hides and kindred | 
furs. Prompt cok fair returns. Write tor tags. 
PENNSYLVANIA HIDE & LEATHER COMPANY, 
anton, 





STANCHIONS 


CBUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B, CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 
AIREDALES—“‘High-Class,”” pure-bred female pup- 
pn Ring oe ipped on approval. WM KETCH, 
ohocton, . 


THOROUGHBRED re oy pups for aale, 
Also a young bitch, FRANK MEAD, Amenia, N ¥. 


SHEPHERD PUPS—Red Bourbon and Bronze \ 











keys. ARTHUR GILSON, Madrid Springs. N 
BELGIAN a ae reasonable. B. K 
COLEMAN, Sodus, N 











WOMEN’S WANTS 
Send dime ‘for Household packaga 


PATCHWORK 
i PATCHWORK COMPANY, 


bright new calicoes 
Meriden, Ct. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
HAY, in both large and small bales, carload lots, 
direct from producer, f o b Ft Plain, . Will sett 
to dealers. Write at once. A, W. SNELL, Bastable 
Building, Syracuse, N Y. 


WANTED— 
State — 
ton, 





-Will Templer’s Rooks of Rustic Rimes. 
BELL ARNOLD FULTON, B D 7, Ful- 





—Locust lumber. C. C. 


NTED GALBRAITH & 
47 West Street. New York City. 


WA 
SON, 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


194-ACRE FARM $20,000 














Stock, tools and crops 





included, on main street of village. a few steps te 
high school, creamery, etc. auto busses to city of 
500,000 pass door; 165 acres smooth, productive, 


machine-worked tillage (our agent here on his farm 
last year grew 1125 bushels shelled corn on 15 acres. 
Ask for a sample); 30-cow, wire-fenced, brook-wa- 
tered pasture, cuts 125 tons hay besides regular crops; 
lots of apples, pears, peaches, cherries, etc; 15-room, 
steam-heated residence with bath, two tenant ——— 
90-foot basement barn, convenient gy 
secure early sale owner makes low price, $20,000, | 
includes harvested crops, 34 head of cattle and hogs 
wheat drill, binder, mower, corn planter, wagons, 
harnesses and tools. Details and picture: spend 
buildings, page 29, Strout’s Catalog of 321 barzaies 
in dozen state B. A. STROUT FARM AGENCE, 
Dept 1096, 130 Nassau St, New York, N 


A SMALL FARM IN CALIFORNIA earns more 
money with less work. Raise the crops = aa 
about—alfalfa, woes, barley, eto—also oranges, 
olives and figs. Ideal for dairying, pigs and chickens. 
No cold weather; rich soil: low prices, easy terms 
good roads, schools and churches. Enjoy - here. 
Newcomers welcome. Write for our San Joaquia 
Valley, also dairying and poultry raising illustratea 
folders, free. C. L. SEAGRAVES, Industrial Com- 
= oner, AT&SF Ry, 1969 Railway Exchange, 

cago. 


VIRGINIA, CAROLINA PLANTATIONS unquea- 
tionably demonstrate remarkable productivity, conte. 
ing multitudinous advantages extraordinarily favor- 
able, attractively fulfilling requirements p 
homeseekers. Salubrious climatic conditions, efficient 
transportation facilities, marketing possibilities ua- 
surpassed, appealingly demonstrate Southland’s ad- 
vantages. Particulars furnished promptly. Address 
FREDERICK LaBAUMB, Agricultural Commissioner, 
Norfolk-Western Railway, Roanoke, Va. 











FARMS, FARMS—Southern farms. Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, a _ 
Florida.’ ‘The Nat'on’s Garden Spot’’ 


than a welcome, more uthern hospitality—it 
=. aa. s Saar 2, _— 7, S. A. 

— ngtou, 
i. c. —— Cone “tase, “tac standard railroad of 








I HAVE CASH BUYERS for salable farms. wit 
deal with owners only. Give full description, location 
og cash price. JAMES P. WHITB, New Fravklia, 

0. 





FINE RIVER FARM. 152 acres, stocked with 
—_ cattle, horses r tools; to quick buyer a bar- 
HENBY C. MILLEN, Chenango Forks, N ¥. 


STOCK pam ~ sale cheap. 
Birmingham, 





GooD w. T, 
HAYDEN, 


OUR HELP BUREAS 
MALE HELP WANTED 


THOUSANDS GOVERNMENT WAR POSITIONS 
open to men and women, 18 or over. 100 moath, 
rapid increase, oon hours, pleasant work, A... 
with pay. ry; examinations every- 
: tion sufficient. List positions 


ANKLIN INSTITOTS, 
Dept L40, Rochester, N Y. 
A WAR JOB FOR You! 
sands. M 











Civil service needs 


2021 Marden Building, Washington, D C. 
AGENTS WANTED 


WANTED—Agents to look after the interests of 
American Agriculturist in your locality, whole or part 
time. Liberal commission and a permanent position. 
When writing, send names of two =. , St business 
or professional men for oye Agency 
Department, ORANGE JUD) 'OMP any "SIS Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, N ss 


SALESMEN WANTED—The draft and enlistment 
took some of our best —- This territ oo) 
now open and we would be pleased to hear 
aes persons. Must exempt from = 

ent. Fine opportunity -, the right 
Saginaw MEDICINE CO, Desk F, Saginaw. Mion. 


SALESMEN to sell paint, varnish and rvofing te 
= a" -r. Write today. while the best territory 
is THE AMERICAN i & PAINT CO, 
5511. Tuclia Avenue, Cleveland, 0. 


WE PAY $100 MONTHLY SALARY r-- —— 
rig and expenses x introdece cuaranteed pou 
stock powders, GLER COMPANY, X- Pe , ?— 
field, Tl, 
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$37.55 p ton, middlings 39.85, yellow 
export corn meal 8.) p 196-lb sk, yel- 
low teed 4.75 p 100 Ibs, coarse corn 
meal 5.50, yellow granulated hominy 
11 p bbl, Wirthmore scratch feed S3 p 
ton, Buffalo corn gluten 54.25@58, 
Diamond corn gluten meal O65, Argo 
corn oil cake mea) 64 
Beans and Peas 

At New York, market continued 
steady, prices firm, with choice mar- 
row beans $15.75 p 100 Ibs, pea beans 
14.25014.50, medium 14.25@ 14.75, red 
kidney 15, Cal pinks 8.75@9%, choice 
Scotch peas 11@11.25, Chilean green 
peas 10@10.50. 

Eggs 

The maximum price on first quality 
refrigerator or storage eggs was fixed 
at 41'%4c p doz for the Chicago market 
by the food administration. 

At New York, fresh gathered eggs 
were in light supply at (3 @65c p doz, 
firsts 61@02c, seconds 5 @0c,_ re- 
frigerator stock 438c, firsts 42@42\c, 
seconds 39 @4Ic, nearby hennery 
whites T3@75e, white pullet eggs 58@ 
tic, nearby hennery browns 65 @ 66c. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, trading in fresh 
fruits was quiet. Pears were quiet at 
S2a@+4 p bbl, late Cape Cod er: anber- 
ries 13@17, N J cranberries 12@16.75, 
lf 1 183017, Cal strawberries 20@ 35c 
p pt 


Onions 
At New York, onions were in slow 
demand, trade continued very quiet, 


prices unchanged, with Ct valley yel- 
low stock at $1@2.25 p 100 lbs, Orange 
(o 1.50@2, N Y state and western yel- 
low 243, white 2.50@3.75, red 2@ 2.75, 
Cal brown 150G 2.0, Spanish onions 
La@5.25 p es. 
Poultry 

York, live poultry was in 
supply, prices lower and 
irregular, with fowls 2O@25c p Ib 
chickens 20@23c, old roosters’ 18c, 
ducks and geese 24@25c, pigeons 30@ 
ice. Cold weather interfered with 
umount and quality of dressed poul- 
try arrival, prices irregular, market 
slow. Fresh killed turkeys brought 
+O@s3de p ib, dry-packed chickens 34 
@ite, Phila and LI broilers 38 @40c, 


At New 
moderate 


choice heavy capons 38@40c, fowls 
264 28l%4c, ducks 26@28c, geese 234 


tic, guineas SO@ We p pr. 


Vegetables 


At New York, owing to wintry con- 
ditions market for vegetables was un- 
settled, values uncertain, much dam- 
age by freezing, N J sweet potatoes 
sold at $2.50@2.75 p bu bskt, L I 
brussels sprouts l0@25c p qt, wax 
beans $146 p bskt, nearby beets $2.50 
4@4 p 100 behs, carrots $2@2.50, LI 
short cut cauliflower $1.50@8 p_ bbl, 
long cut $1@4.50, N Y state celery 
$144 p standard cra, Danish cabbage 
S40@55 p ton, domestic $35@40, 
horse-radish $446 p 100 Ibs, south- 
ern lettuce 25c@S2 p bskt, peppers 
$204, nearby parsley $2@2.50 p 100 
behs, parsnips $3@3.75 p bbl, pump- 
kins $2.50@4, spinach $4.25 @4.50, 
Hubbard squash $2@3, turnips $2.50 
‘@30, Fla tomatoes $150@2.00 p 
U-bskt carrier, 

Potatoes 

Carlot shipments of potatoes as re- 
Ported by common carriers for the 
week ending Dec 27 were 1686 cars, 
to be compared with 1395 in the pre- 
vious week and 103,687 cars to date. 

At New York, the potato market 
was firm, much of the arrivals were 
frosted and sold at easier prices. The 
unblemished stock, however, sold 
Slightly higher. L I potatoes brought 
82500 3.18 p 100_ Ibs and 4.50@5.25 -p 
16S Ibs, Me 2@2.77 p 100 Ibs and 4@5 
p 180 Ibs, N Y state and western 2@ 
2.63 p 100 Ibs and 4@4.75 p 168 Ibs, 
N J long 1.83@2.338 p 100 lbs, Va stock 
2@3.50 p bbl, 





Wool 

The wool trade was qulet, awaiting 
government action concerning the 
purchase of South American’ wools, 
which are in particular demand for 
the making of uniforms. Market con- 
tinued firm, however, interest largely 
centered in medium grades. Choice 
domestic fleeces continued to sell at 56 
@i7Se p Ib, a few small lots in the 
grease selling as high as $1. 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





-~-Cattle-—-, -—-Hogs-— -— Sheep — 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1018 1917 


Chicago ...... $13.50 $11 +4 $16. 55 $10.35 $13.20 $11.50 
1. ; 16 9.85 12.00 9.00 


Per 100 lbs 





me BOM cccecs 

New York .. 10.50 11.50 9.50 
BONO «= cecces ° 11.00 13.00 9.75 
Pittsburgh .... 10.90 17.30 11.00 12.50 9.85 
Kansas City .. it. 00 11.60 16.55 10.50 12.75 9.75 





At New York, beeves were in light 
receipt the past week. Opening prices 
for steers firm to a shade higher, 
ruled steady to firm, closing with a 
little more active trade. Bulls ruled 
tirm on light supply, cows opened 
steady tostrong,showed weakness later 
but improved at the close for good fat 
stock, others unchanged. Common to 
prime steers sold at $8.50@13.25 p 100 
Ibs, outside figures for 2 cars Va, 
13S80-lb average. Bulls sold at 6.754 
0), an extra bull or two at 11@11.50. 
Cows ranged in price 4.50@9.00, with 
a car of O selling at 9.60. Calves have 
been in moderate supply, demand 
strong for good to prime veals, all 
grades close firm. Veals sold at 12.50 
@1750, culls 10@12.50, barnyard 
calves 7T@8.50, yearlings 5.75 @ 7, west- 
ern calves 10@11. 

Sheep have been in very limited re- 
ceipt, prices ruled firm. Lambs came 
forward sparingly with considerable 
delay of trains, causing a little short- 
We T5e higher; later inthe week, with 
W@T5e higher, later in the week with 
offerings limited, there was a further 


advance of 25c: the whole market 
closed firm, with continued upward 
tendency for all desirable grades. 


Common to prime sheep sold at $7.50 
011.50 p 100 lbs, culls 550@7. N Y¥ 
and Pa lambs séld at 17@18.40, O at 
18.12 @ 18.00, western 17. 04 18.15, culls 
12@14, yearlings 12 @ 13.5 

Hogs were in moder 4% receipt, 
opening prices steady, market showed 
weakness at close, Light to heavy 
hogs sold at $17@17.25 p 100 Ibs, 
rough hogs 16@16.50, pigs 16.75. 

The Horse Market 

Business ruled quiet at the auction 
stables last week with very little trad- 
ing outside of drafters and good sea- 
soned workers. Not much change in 
prices. Good to choice heavy drafters 
sold at $300@425 ea, chunks 175@ 275, 
second-hand, general purpose horses 
“i@ 160, old and very inferior at low- 
er figures. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa, 70 loads of cattle 
were received, market stronger, with 
a top of $13.50 p 100 lbs for choice 
beeves. Hog receipts were 75 double 
ears, market lower on all grades, top 
17@17.05. Five loads of sheep = ar- 
rived, market higher, with best sheep 
10@13, lambs strong at 14@18; 300 
calves sold at 12@17. 

At Buffalo, N Y, cattle receipts were 
20), market 15@25¢c higher on all 
grades. Hog receipts were 1200, mar- 
ket steady, with Yorkers and light 
mixed hogs $17.10@17.50 p 100 Ibs, 
pigs 16.50@16.75. Sheep and lamb re- 
ceipts were 3000, market 25¢ higher, 
with best lambs 18.25@ 18.50, yearlings 
15@15.50, wethers 12.50@138, ewes 


11.50@ 12. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 





CHOICE CBEAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York Chicago Boston 
1918.. 53 49 49 
1917... 41 39 40 
1916. . 341% 32 33 
1915.. 36 34 34 
Butter 
At New York, supplies were short, 
due to delayed arrivals. vig fcy 
emy butter sold higher at 52144 @d3c 


p lb, extra 52ce, firsts 47@ 5llke, “som 
onds 43@46%4c, N Y state dairy 5014 























Neat Packages for Tomatoes 


Each paper 
in a standard bushel box. 
the Boston district. 


box holds six pounds. 
This method of marketing is 


be packed 
common in 


Eight boxes may 


@5le, renovated 42@43c, ladles 37@ 
ST4oc, packing stock 861. @37c. 
Cheese 

At New York, market was quiet, 
trade restricted by cold weather. N Y¥ 
whole milk flats 24*4 @25c p Ib, twins 
24% @24%c, single daisies 25loc, Wis 
whole milk, twins 24@241lic, single 
daisies 25% @251oc, double daisies 25 
@25%ce, Young ‘Ameri ca 27144 @27%e, 
N Y state skim milk, twins and flats 
19@ 19tee. 


The Milk Market 


At New York, demand was little 
changed, although retail price was 
raised by the federal milk commission 
to l5c p qt for Grade B. The cold 
weather caused a very large loss in 
bottles through breakage. It also 
caused late deliveries owing to slow 
movement of trains. The milk com- 
mission made a rate for Jan _ only. 
The rates announced were: Grade A, 
qt bottles, 17c: Grade B, qt bottles, 
15e; Grade B, pt bottles, 9c; Grade B, 
at bottles sold to a store for resale, 
135144c; Grade B, qt bottles sold from 
store without delivery service, 1l4c; 
Grade B in cans, sold to stores for 
resale, 10%4c; Grade B In cans, ‘sold 
to consumer from stores without de- 
livery service, lle. To the producer 
of Grade B in the ye} league district, 
the rate will be $3.52 p 100 Ibs for 
3% milk, and for each additional 
0.1% 4c. This would mean $53.76 or 
approximately 7.99¢c p qt for 3.6% 
and 3.92 for 4% 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for week ending Jan 4, 1918, 


and Jan 5, 1917, were as follows: 








Milk Cream 

Pe eee ofess GO 1,221 
Susquehanna ......... 5,915 30 
Weat shore ...cccccces 9,340 825 
Lackawanna ... 13,890 1,175 
N-Y¥ C (long haul) . 91,763 1,563 
SEED os ci ntde senses 34,894 1,615 
Lehigh Valley ....... 41,214 521 
New Haven ........-. 4,104 6 
Pennsylvania ........ 8.925 175 
Other sources ....... . 5,610 150 
eee 7.291 
Same w'k, °17 8,821 





At Columbus, O, bran $56 p_ ton, 
middlings 45, corn 1.357 p bu, oats 
S24c, timothy hay 25@26, clover 26@ 
27, steers 10@11.50 p 100 Ibs 1 w, veal 
calves 10@ 12, hogs 16..04@ —- Sheep 
11.50 @ 12.75, lambs 15.75 @ 16.7: 

—————E 


Famous Cow Changes Owners 

At the recent sale held at Liverpool, 
N Y, Korndyke Pontiac Butter Maid, 
who is a sister of the first three 37- 
pound cows and one of which was the 
first cow to produce 1000 pounds or 
butter fat in a year, was purchased by 
Cc. W. Ellis of the Maple Lawn farm 
of Cortland, N Y. 

This cow is a daughter of Pontiac 
Korndyke, who has 144 A R 
daughters. Her dam is Allie Wood- 
crest Pietje 2d, who also has A R 
record. It is the opinion of the ex- 
perts of the Holstein breed that she is 
one of the best bred individuals that 
was sold at this sale. 





Pres Harvey D. Eaton of the New 


England Hereford breeders’ assn of 
Waterville, Me, said the Hereford 


breeders have reason for great satis- 
faction. The year has brought con- 
tinually increasing appreciation of 
this breed of cattle; the fair at Water- 
ville was one of the greatest displays 
in the east, and the auction sale did 
much to promote the breed, as 15 of 
the buyers were new breeders, who 
bought foundation-stock.—[E. A. H. 





L. J. Coburn writes from Sanger- 
ville, Me, that the Morgan farm 
where they breed some high-class 
Jerseys and Berkshires, has been in- 
corporated. He is the president and 
treasurer. The firm has just finished 
a large hog house, 150x20 feet. The 
hog herd now consists of about 75 
head, which they expect to increase 
to 150.—[E. A. H. 


E. T. Clark, manager 
farm at Waterbury, Ct, 
that he recently sold to Edward Flan- 
nery of Seymour, Ct, two nice Guern- 
sey heifer calves, and a son of Wood 
Ford’s Ethel, which, on her first three 
months of test, made over 155 pounds 
butter. This youngster is sired by 
their herd sire, Vanity’s King of Oak- 
hurst, a en of outstanding individu- 
ality.—[E. A ~ oe 





of Mt Fair 





A Holstein bull that deserves the 
attention of breeders on account of 
his breeding is Spring Farm King 
Pontiac Jean, owned by J. H. Sawyer 


sends word. 


1918 


of Topsfield, Mass, who is getting to- 
gether quite a-nice herd; this bull is 
sired by one of the best sons of King 
of the Pontiacs, Spring Farm King 
Pontiac, whose. dam.made over 37 
pounds butter-in sevén days; the dam, 
Oriskany Jane, made over 27 pounds. 
making an average of the two near- 
est dams of over 50 pounds butter in 
seven days.—[E. A. H. 





Frank Crabb, who has been man- 
ager of Colt farm of Bristol, R I, and 
who has made this farm’s herd at Jer- 
seys and Berkshire well-known on ac- 
count of the awards they have won at 
all the leading shows, both this year 
and last year, has resigned his posi- 
tion with that farm, and expects to go 
into business for himself.—[E. A. H, 





Coming Events 


Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 
printed under this heading in one line without ¢ hare 
if the information reaches this office two we 
more before the meeting is to. be held, and pr wided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local town- 
ship interest. Send in your notice as much in 
advance as possible. 

Ohio board of agri, Columbus, 0, Jan 17 
N_ Y state agri soe, Albany, N Y, Jan 19-17 
Va state poultry show, Huntington, W Va, 


Pa hort soc, Harrisburg, Pa, 

Western N Y hort soc, Rochester, N Y, 
Agricultural week, Trenton. N J, 

N J corm show, Trenton, N J, 

N J beekeepeers’ assn, Trenton, N J, 

N J swine breeders’ assn, Trenton, N J, 
N J state hort soc, Trenton, N J, 

N J nurserymen’s assn, Trenton, N J, 
Public markets conference, Trenton, N J, 
Ohio State Hort Society, Columbus, 
Ohio farmers’ week, Columbus, 

Ohio vegetable growers’ assn, Columbus, 9. 


Jan 22- Feb | 


é Jan 28-Feb 1 
Ohio corn show, Columius, 0, Jan 28-Feb : 
N Y state grange. Syracuse, N Y, Feb 5- 8 
Farmers’ week, N Y agri col. Ithaca, N Y, Pang 11-16 
N Y state potato assn, Ithaca, N Y, 12-] 








HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


N. Y. State Farmers 


can buy registered draft stallions and mares 
through The N. Y. State Draft Horse Breed- 
ers’ Club. High class animals at moderate 
prices. Will help any community to buy 
heavy farm mares at cost. 


‘E. S. Akin, President 
604 Walnut Avenue Syracuse, N. Y. 








mported Percheron 
either Mprifique, 
I: or Sale : foaled | April 1th, 
ith two im- 
. # + 
Clifford L. Miller, Claverack, New York 
SHETLAND PONIES 
We sell on the Installment plan; 206 
head to select from. Herd established 
1891. Send 10c for contract and price 


list. Address Dept. D., 
The Shadyside Farms, North Benton. 0. 








Registered Percheron Weanling 
1 Shipped C. O. D. by Express; also stallions 

oO ts coming — seven years. 
F. STEWART, - . ESPYVILLE, PA. 





POULTRY BREEDERS 


BABY CHICKS 


18 Varieties 
STRONGER .THAN HEN HATCHED 
From the Shell to You. Catalogue Mailed free 
NORTH SIDE POULTRY CO. 
Desk D 43 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


COCKERELS 


W. Leghorns, Reds, B, Rocks, W. 
Wyandottes. Vigorous, handsome 
birds from trap-nested, heavy lay- 
ing, farm range stock. Prices mod- 
erate, Satisfaction guaranteed, 


G@. F. GIBSON, - Galen Farms, 
Box D, Clyde, New York. 


























SINGLE COM BW HITE LEGHORNS 


EGGS AND CHIC ks. ~) RERDING STOCK 
We have a fine lot of breeding males with breeding 
that insures laying qualities. Let us book your orders 
for eggs or chicks early. Catalogue ready January 15 

“RIV bg POULTRY = ss 
F. E. MeaAllister, Prop. and, R. Y. 
Successors to Cloverdale "Poultry vom, ¥ “5. D eb art. 
Prop., Cortland. N. Y. 


COCKERELS \aec= 
White Leghorat 
Wycliff strain, hatched May 25; weight 3% to 4 Ibs. 
Hatched from stock graded by Cornell expert. Bred 
to lay. Price $1.00 each 

ANSEL FAUCETT, ° DUNDEE, N. Y. 


Tom Barron, S. C. W. Leghorn 
Cockerels a rine = >» -* ion 
pedigree layers. DAVID M. HAMMOND, Cortland, N. ¥. 














E & from my heavy laying strain of S. C. W. 
ggs Leghorns. A few cockerels. Let me book 
Chi k your orders for eggs or chicks ca! 
ICKS Prices moderate. Mating list free. 
Cc. M. LONGENECKER, Box 40, Blizabethtown. 


BABY CHICKS Q8RER NOW 


Anconas, Reds. Rocks, Campines, Leghorns. 
erels, hens and pullets. Write your wants. 
EMPIRE POULTRY FARM, SEWARD, N. Y- 


Pa. 











MARY | BLEMENTS enter into the shipping ¢ 

m ty cs sribers th ond tee a ,- #4 a 
that the publishers 0’ 

ty ped —J reach the buyer uD- 


antee that ship! 
Prexen, nor com they guarantee the hatching of 
est. care is 


shall continue to exercise the great 
. poultry and egg advertisers to use this pape® 
but our responsibility must end with that. 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 


a 
CATTLE BREEDERS 





Breed Berkshires— They pay) 
Exmonis onc. You an pede muh pp cy op a 


American Berkshire Association *3yinjaaii 


vier * SSE 


ive feeds, 
° Hogs.” Address 
530 E. Monroe St. 





WORLD’S 


CHAMPIONS 


The prize record of our Berkshires places them at 
the TOP. We have boars ready for service. Fall 
pigs both gexes for sale. carrying the blood of the 
Grand Champions. Send for circular to 


HOOD FARM, ° - LOWELL, MASS. 


LARGE QUALITY 


BERKSHIRES 


promising prospects 
; to be bred to the 
rs for spring farrow, at $100 each. Service 


J. T. HOGSETT. Townsend Farms, New London, 0. 


BEDMINSTER FARMS 


BERKSHIRES 


We are offering for sale boar pigs of May farrow 
sired by Bival’s Majestic Boy, from litters of ten 
to fourteen. They are growthy and are guaran- 
teed to please Also @ few boars, ready for 
service, at farmers’ priccs. 


BEDMINSTER FARMS, FAR HILLS, N. J. 
Good Rugged Berkshire and Chester 
White Pigs *, 8 weeks old, first class stock. Will 


any number for $7 per head, 
crated, F. 0. B. a . DAILEY, Lexington, Mass. 


Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, 
not akin, at right prices. 
HOME FARM, CENTER VALLEY. PA. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


. best of breeding. Satisfac- 
VESTAL, N. 

















Y. 












BIG TYPE 


BERKSHIRES 


Majestic Mammoth, wt. yl Ibs. at 7 
was bred and ri by 

Special: Booking "orders for > toed sows and gilts. 

Minimum prices: onal pigs, $20 each; bred 
sows snd. gilts, $100 each. 

Cc. H. Carter, Whitguern Farm, West Chester, Pa. 





months, 





Home of Two Great Berkshire Sires 
SUPERBUS’ LAD 205540 


4 = by Supervus, his Gam a daughter of Master- 
e08. 


SYMBOLEER Jr. 2d 241488 
Junior Champion boar at National Swine Show, 
as well ag two other state fairs in 1917. 

CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM 
G. Bmith & Sons, Inc., - Seelyville, Pa. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


cons — winning stock. Booking orders now for 
NOEL R ROYCE, B. D. 4, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Large Berkshires at 


letter from James 

. Me Laughlin, Rox- 

1g. Woo bury, Pa.: “The gilt 

arrived in fine shape 

and has farrowed nine pigs. 1 am well pleased 

with her.” Our Berkshires are of @ type and size 
to appeal to practical men. 

(. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N.Y. 
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Advertisers 
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Carload Feeding Pigs 
FOR SALE : 
We have a good thrifty lot of 
300 Head Feeding Pigs 
Weighing from 60 to 90 pounds each. 


These area cross of 


Pure-bred LARGE YORKSHIRES 


and 
Pure-bred CHESTER WHITES 
and in condition to make good gains. 
HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 


Chazy, - + : New York 














Registered O. I. C and Chester White Pigs 
best strains, prices right. Gave your orders booked 
now for spring delivery, to insure first choice. 

EUGENE P. BOGERS, ° WAYVILLLE. N. Y. 





OLLINS JERSEY RED 


New book tells how they f 
reach market weight in § 
shortest time; how to cut \! 


pork production costs two 
cents a pound. FREE. 


y 6575 |bs.in 
bo Mestelaldat-) 


‘ 

: “ HAMPSHIRES” 
» large litters. Free circular. Also 

om ~~ yey s- Locust Lawn 

Farm, Box A, Bird-In-Hand, Pa. 








SHEEP BREEDERS 


PINEHURST 
SHROPSHIRES 


We won 4 firsts and 8 2d prizes N. Y. state, 1917. 
“It pays to buy the best: send for catalog. Book 
your > Bey early for 1918 

Henry L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfield Ctr., N. ¥ 








a 
The Fillmore Farms} 
ate offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 
C. T. BREITELL, Mer.. BENNINGTON, VERMONT 





CATTLE BREEDERS 





East Ri 
Grade Holeteine for sale 


100 Fall Cows ™%.23: Sregutes.""* 
30 fresh and nearby Springers 


Grade Heifer Calves, 10 days old. 
B ered Heifer C>lves. 
Registered Bul! Calves and Service Bulls. 


Webster & Wadsworth, 


Bell phone 14F'5 
and MoGraw 48 F 2 Cortland, N. Y. 











a ueunanannunnarinnateecennee 


ete Plalasine 
for sale 


Fresh cows and springers. All large, fine 
individuals and extra heavy producers. 

They will please you. Come and see 
them. 





F. P. SAUNDERS & SON 
Springdale Farms Cortland, N. Y. 
Telephone 116 or 1476M 


aevaanaerangnnen: 








A King Segis Bred Bull 


Here is a show bull, nearly all white, born Nov. ». 
His sire is a 30-lb. grandson of the famous $50,000 
bull, King np Pontiac Alcartra. His = i 
11.5-1b, record with first calf. She ot 
again next year and, barring accidents, atly 
increase this. She is out of a poe of King 
Segis, the grandsire of the World’s Champion 50-1), 
cow.. Price $75 
G. G. BURLINGAME 


524 St. Paul Ave., - - Detroit, Mich. 
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Holstein Heifers| 


= Six to fifteen months old—good individuals. 
= Seven sired by a son of a cow that made 30 ibs. 
= butter in 7 days. They are bred right and will 
= be priced right for a quick sale. 


i W.H. HORSTMANN, Schenectady, N. Y. 2 
“a HANH LUA LLAU LSU RUUL HLL AL 
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Stine iets ‘dine 


Grade Holstein }——-4 hay $16 4 =, sired te a 

f a 20 ho has a 2 Ib, tall sister 
“calves are some e greatest 
producing cows in Cortland iy Two grade 
calves and registered bull calf, $60.00 


PAUL H. STEVENS CORTLAND, N.Y. 
BWW WIAA __WW_Adi|s/s—w»' 
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GRADE AND PURE BRED 


HOLSTEINS 


0 grade 2-year-old heifers, due with first 
calf this fall and early winter. E-tra fine lot. 


Car load high class grade cows, springing 
now. 


Registered cows and heifers, due this fall, 
at right prices. 


Grade Heifer and Bull cstven, 8 2 weeks old 











and good ones. $15 to $20 
J. he nee CQRTLAND, N.Y. 3 
penneet " 5 








HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 


Sire. Homestead Superb Triumph, No. 160628; average 
records of dam and sire’s dam 6595.65 Ibs. milk, 
29.69 Ibs. butter 7 days; 2414.59 Ibs. milk, 118.30 Ibs. 


butter 30 days 

Dam of calf, Paladin Bapbaeila Farmstead, No. 149100, 
with a two-year-old record of 19.68 Ibs. butter seven 
days and a three-year-old record of 514.4 Ibs. milk, 
23.19 Ibs. butter seven days; best day's milk 

Her dam 467.6 Ibs. milk, 20.65 Ibs. butter seven days. 
This calf is three-quarters white and a splendid 
inciwidual. Price $100.00. 
TPADLEY FU ) UTICA, N. ¥ 











HOLSTEINS AT AUCTION 


Sf haclche telicb ie, egustored cattle 

it , 

Wok: Oe aN ermont, the 
First Tuesday and Wednesday of 


every other month, viz: Apel 3-4, June 12-13, 
Aug. 7-8, Oct. 2-3, Dec. 4-5, 1917. Come to Brat- 
ileboro,the Holstein-Friesian Conia of America. 





Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company. 














If Interested ||| 


é in making a good buy of Holstein Cows and 3 
= Heifers, come and see us or write. An = 
excellent opportunity to start a pure-bred : 
herd. H 
= C. L. Amos, seer reamed wesneomaterec - hes 3 


eevee nenntounneuenensvoevanonsenennsvevaneenensnessoenvenensnnnneareensasentyerganessceaey 


Scsueunneneeroenenninny 
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Jersey Bull Calves 


tenn 





Sired by a son of Pogis 99th and from a daughter of 
Hood Farm Torono. Dams are well bred and large 
producers. For quick sale, they will be priced very 
reasonable. 


CARLISLE FARMS, W. E. Mullins, Mgr. 
ECCLESTON, MD. 











- White Horse Farms, Paoli, Pa. - 

offer fpr sale at an reasonable price 

1 Bella's Golden Knight 

1916. Sire a great 
ae greatest butter 


il 
: 
Eee 


large udder and teats. 
and right in every way. Write quick for price 
ang full particulars. 


PAOLI, PA. 


Hy 
z 
i 
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W. L. FRY, Manager, - - 





Logan Elm Herd Registered Durocs 
obtareh larch and April reac fall 1 gilte, the thors Weleyear kind; 





D. HD Dreisbach, po’ Co., O. 
DUROCS 

10 choice service boars, 50 Sept. pigs, and a number 

of gilts, bred or open. Pairs and trios furnished un 

ralated. are the big-boned, prolific type. 

© J. Meus’ - PLEASANTVILLE, 0. 





LISTEN, HEAR YE! 
Buy Big Type Potand-Chinas. A few more young 
a sows, three five 


boars an to months old, for sale. 
Good ones. Single or in pairs, not akin. 
©. 8 HALL, - - FARMDALE, OHIO 





MULEFOOT HOGS 


Pedigreed stock for sale. Also pedigreed Hampshire 
boars. Samuel Johns. P. ©. Box 198, Wilmington, 0. 


AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCT IONEERING 


{dependent with ital invested. 
no nm 
the business oe 


Write 
Jones 4D Sahoo! of of Auctionecring. 
Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Tl. Carey M. 











= . = 
Country Life Farm 
= offers pure-bred Holstein bull, born in December, 2 
1915. He is sired by Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna = 
Lad 8th and is a half brother to Ormsby Jane = 
King. the $20,000 bull. The dam of this bull = 
bas @ seven-day record of 23.40 pounds butter = 
and over 90 pounds in 30 ‘days. i 
more white than black one ~ ready for heavy = 


sunegeaertreate 








$125 Holstein Bull 


Born October 29, 1916. Nice individual =a 

grown. Sire King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke, = 
i highest year record son of the great ing : 
of the Pontiacs. Dam, 16.10 Ibs. at 8 years = 
an excellent young cow whose 10 nearest = 


tested dams average over 26 lbs. each. 
B. H. weer FABIUS, N. Y. i 











SPOT FARM 

OUR HERD AY 226 gp ty MUST BE SOLD 
FORE FEBRUARY IST 

48 high mm .. Holstein cows, i. 





springers. 


53 high grade Holstein two-year-old heifers, duo 
ti Maroh 
47 high grade Holsteins ready to breed. 


30 registered heifers ready to breed. 
registered heifer calves 
registered bull calves, four to 10 months old, 
ae Holsteins, fresh and springers. 
ae and get first choice. 
REAG TULLY, N. Y. 


Helade Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 


A son of the King of the Pontiacs, anda 
26-lb. dam. Also bull calves. 
Cc. L. BANKS & SON, New Berlina, N. Y 


The Old Cold Spring Farm 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 
Offers Heifer and Bull Calves 
Must sell fifteen head before winter. Nearly 
200 head to select from. Come and see us. 
MELVIN & GODFREY, lec. 
Baldwinsville 


ts 
orn 


1 
JOHN «. 





New York 








High Grade Holsteins 
Septem’ October and November 


= 

= 

s cows, nicely 

= marked, young and heavy milkers. Thirty fine 
= heifers, % Holstein heifer calves at right prices: = 
= also registered a, R D 3, Phone 2 F 12 Truxton, = 
hee A. LONERGA) - TULLY, N. Y. = 
Si ‘ 








9 REGISTERED HOL- 
For Sale 2 STEINS AND ll 
HIGH-GRADB HOLSTEINS 
Fine stock, must be seen to be appreciated, 
Prefer to sell in one lot. 
P. C. DUGAN 


57 State Street Albany, N. Y. 


50 Lbs. of Butter in One Week 


from One Purebred HOLSTEIN 








: service. Price $200, f. o. b. cars here. COW. Learn about this profit- 
z . H. WHEELER WEST WINFIELD. Zw. ¥. E able breed 
MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS Holstein Bull Calves 


10 grade Holstein heifer calves, 
sired by sires (dam’s 


registerc: 
record 27 —# butter ae ee tas », $15 
lined crates; safe arrival 
ever 4 
1 sell aaiteeien and can supply 


to $20 each pai 
of five. Shipped in in tight. 4 
anteed. net nexd 30 deve can 
furnish best bargains offered. 
you with extra good stock of all 
ges. 
Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N. Y. 





C. W. Ellis, Jr., 





Glenwood Stock Farm Bi’ graceReeis- 


BULL CALVES AND HEIFERS FOR SALE 
Address, THOMAS EE, Manager 
Ensenore, N. Y. R. D. 30 R. R. Station at Farm 


Special Offer 


A few Registered Guernsey Buil 
calves out of A. R. dams and May 
Rose sires. Write for particulars. 

UPLAND FARMS, Ipswich, Mass. 
F. P. Frazier & Son, Owners, C.E Johnson, Mgr 


i 

















~~ 


BROOKLAWN FARMS, Now Jersey” 
Siredale ¢ We hy Speckled t——4 
aE WRIGHT. Superintendent for DH mca tei 








WANTED—A buyer for thee mileh cows, off quar- 
t A. B. O. 9 


ers, two have nome, ee S years, 
will freshen in to a 36-Ib bull, who has 
bred a world’s record heifer and 30-Ib cows the past 

in, price BROS, St Lawrence Co, 
Canton, N Y. 








25 High Grade Holstein Cows 


- that will freshen in Thirty days. 


25 High Grade Holstein Cows 


that will freshen in March. 


BOWDISH, CORTLAND, N. Y. 
HincheyHome- FIQT STEIN BULL 


born Jan. 7, 1916. Sire, Hinehey Farm Woodcrest 
Boy, a ay of Pietje _s Woodcrest Lad, out 
rm Thyratla. BR. O. 


Butter 

of Hinchey Fa > 

13.87-Ib. 3-yr. —_ ss RY 23.03 Every dam in 
Write for price and 


pedigree . an cow. 
pedigree. W.'S. Hinchey P.O. Box 129, Rochester , WY. 


E. J. 
Hinchey Home- 








FOR SALE—35 - ey heifers, not ™* o 1% 

to 2 aw old; also 10 heifer calves, 3 to 10 months 

old, and Srage Holstein heifers and 1 bel 

around 18 > old. ‘These grade heifers are not 

bred. Price $40 each. All nicely marked. Can 
furnish fresh cows and close springers. 

J. B. FROST. - MUNNSVILIEB, N. Y¥. 


from A. BR. O. dams, at reasovable prices. Good 
individuals and well bred. 
fF. C. BERNING 


R. F. D. 7, - - - Schenectady, N. Y. 


Holstein Heifer Calves 


Purebreds and Grades, $16.00 up 
HENRY K. JARVIS WEEDSPORT, N.Y. 


Riverside Stock Farm Offers — Dec. 3, 1917. 


H. F. BULL CAL ith 








tiac Boon Lit ith, 


No. 106026. — 
a@ 19-lb. three-year-old daughter of e 
Johanna Lad 7th, No. 63679. re Write ~ 
description to A. W. Brown & Sons, W: . N.Y. 





SERVICE BULL iny'or herons 


out of 15%-pound, 3-year-old, 4-5 white, and @ fine 
dual. A bargain at $85. 
ARM, - BALDWINSVILLIE, N. Y. 








Ayrshire Bull Calves 
e have for sale a bull calf dropped Dec. 
4th, mostly white, by Netherhall True to 
Time, out of Soapstone Howie’s Queen, an 
A. R. cow with three creditable records. 
Price reasonable. Also other bull calves 
that will make good sires at maturity. 
Priced to sell. 

DELCHESTER FARMS, 

Pa. - ~ Thomas W. Clark, Manager 














Idleaze Farm Holsteins 


Write me your wants. Can supply you with: 
i breds or — 


either pure- 
J. W. VAUGHAN St. Johneville, N, Y, 





Valley View Farm Ayrshires 
Thrifty young stock for sale at farmers’ 
ptices. Both sexes. 


J. 0. VAUGHAN, ROVERSFORD, PA. 





We learn by either our own or other people’s experience 


Winter Nights 
ADAH M,. HARVEY 


The sun has scarcely disappeared 
Down the horizon’s flaming lane, 
Before the fingers of the frost 
Are sketching on the windew pane. 
Stark, motionless, the woodland stands, 
‘sutlined against a sky of gold 
All paused, as though nerved to resist 
The piercing of the steel blue cold. 
Ix ad white the drifts lie underfoot, 
\s in the furnace of the west 
the daytime fires tare slowly out 
And night uprears her jeweled crest. 
Then with the bleak, cold world shut 
t 
ty » protecting farmhouse walls, 
We gather. snug ws knight of old 
In his beleaguered castle halls. 
Let winter loose his icy hordes 
To howl and shriek outside the pane, 
We are well armed with warmth and 
light 
And so their siege is all in vain. 
Now, bring the ruddy Baldwins up 
From the old cellar’s treasure trove, 
And Russets, lumps of tarnished gold, 


And shagbarks from the pasture 
grrove. 
Draw close within the hearth’s warm 
gleam, 
And let's forget the outdoor clime; 
For winters reagings are in vain 


When in our hearts ‘tis summer time, 


Rag Carpets 


IDA STOLT 


shall have no rag carpet in my 

house,” said a housekeeper _of 

10 year’s experience, some five 
years ago, as she sat poking with 
her parasol my heap of many colored 
rags, which I was perseveringly trying 
to cut and sew into carpet balls. 

“T cannot quite agree with you, Mrs 
Poffe, I—I think a pretty rag carpet 
nicer than a bare floor, and they do 
save a sight of work, as our Betsy 
says,”’ was my hestitating reply. 

“Pretty carpets are cheap, hemp 
ones can be had for almost nothing; 
you'd better burn up your old rags, 
for I know that you don’t cut up gar- 
ments which can be worn by a poor 
body, besides your chain will cost as 
much as a hemp carpet, count the 
cost and see,’ urged my friend, who 
thought she knew much on the sub- 
ject of progressive housekeeping, and 
I thought her wise, too; yet I kept 
on with my rag cutting, and have since 
then made four rag carpets, one of 
which now ornaments the floor of a 
room in a fine house in town. A pretty 
rag carpet is always eagerly bought 
by someone who knows the wear in 
them 

Now that dyes are so cheap, it is 
well to try to have the center breadth 
of the carpet one color. Consult the 
color of the paper on your walls, find 
what will harmonize or contrast nice- 
ly with the surroundings, then select 
a color 

A room that we called the “library,” 
a very humble little apartment, the 
woodwork oak, needed a carpet. To 
lighten the room, light wall paper was 


I DETEST the hateful things and 


chosen. Green was the color father 
loved, and he haunted the reading 
room. I wasn’t so sure about a green 


earpet made of rags being a success, 
but Brother Rastmus said: “We'd try 
gg 

For more than one year I had been 
sewing rags in my odd moments. 
When an apron wore out, or a stock- 
ing or a handkercrief, it was torn into 
strings, and thus my balls were made 
with little work or worry. 

When dyeing day came around I had 
more than I bargained for, not dream- 
ing that my rags had accumulated so 
fast, but clothes will wear out; so 
dividing in three separate heaps the 
wool, silk and cotton rags, I prepared 
the dye in a large brass kettle, scoured 
very bright. The vessel must be bright 
if a good color is desired. 

The directions on a package of dye 
call for four pounds of rags, but I in 
one quart of soft water added a hand- 
ful of alum and salt, and made it color 
six pounds of rags. We chose the 
darkest green dye. The rags were 
clean, and had been soaked all night 
in a tub of soft water, and they 
colored beautifully, and still the wa- 
ter was green, showing me that I 
could use less dye for six pounds, or 
color eight pounds of rags with the 
next package by adding the old dye 
to the new. 

When dry, my rags were not all 
alike, of course, the mottled and 
speckled goods -did not color as well 
as the plain, but it looked prettier 
mixed. 

Afier we had measured the floor 
and weighed the rags (for one yard 
of carpet it required one and a half 
pounds of rags), we figured out the 
number of yards required for the bor- 
der, which was darker green. 

We had twenty yards of carpeting, 
and the expense all told was not quite 
six dollars, but the weaver wove it 
very, very cheap, charging us only 


ten cents per yard, “it was such 
speedy work,” he said. 

I am not especially partial to the 
color of green, but that carpet de- 
lighted and soothed my eyes whenever 
I became tired with using them too 
long without rest. Father's book- 
shelves are plain boards, put up shelf 
fashion, painted oak and the edge 
hidden by aoneand ne-half-inch wide 
sthip of green leather, pinked out on 
both edges, and tacked with brass 
tacks. <A green rep bed lounge, agrep 
easy chair, an oak writing desk, an 
oxk square table, with window cur- 
tuins of cream scrim looped back with 
green ribbons, constitute the furnish- 
ing of our green room. 

Another room has a carpet, the cen- 
ter square brown, dyed with walnut- 
hull dye; the border is a bright scar- 
let. 1 cannot help thinking these car- 
pets a vast improvement on the old 
time hit-and-miss, or striped carpets. 
The chain was usually of three colors, 
red, yellow and green, while the rags 
were usually just as they happened to 
be colored, often not overly clean 
when the soiled garment was cast 
away. Could one expect such a car- 
pet to be fit to be seen? 

These are days of economy and it 
behooves us to save our rags. Those 
who burn their rags usually find that 
the ready cash is not?on hand to buy 
that cheap carpet when wanted, while 
the outlay for a rag carpet, if home- 
made, is so gradual that the expense 
is not felt. 

As for durability, we all, with one 
accord, agree that a good rag carpet 
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Winter Days in the Farm Home 


is discolored. Cut the small bunch 
of unseparated heart stalks through 
the center lengthwise, from point of 
root to top, and if the halves are 
large divide each again in the same 
way. Crisp in ice water, drain and 
serve. 
To Curl Celery 

Scrape thick stalks of celery and 
cut in two-inch slices. With a sharp 
knife, beginning at outside of stalks, 
make tive parallel cuts extending one- 
third the length of pieces, then make 
six cuts at right angles to cuts already 
made. Treat the other end in the 
same manner or not, as desired. Put 
in ice water to which a third inch slice 
of lemon has been added and let stand 
several hours, when the ends will curl 
back and celery will be found ex- 
remely crisp.—[ Exchange. 


Opening Her Eyes 

“Mamma,” said Frederick, looking 
up from his book, “I'd like a drink 
of water, please.” 

Mrs Bennet arose hastily and 
fetched a glass of water which her 
son drank, then she carried the empty 
glass back to the kitchen. Mrs Ben- 
net’s sister, visiting her for the first 
time in years, looked up in sudden 
disapproval, a disapproval that deep- 
ened as Earl, the older son, requested 
his mother to find his hat for him, as 
he wanted to go out to play. Mrs 
Bennet had some difficulty in locat- 
ing the asked-for article as Earl had 
tossed it under the table upon his 




















The Owner of Fine Colonial*Heirlooms Like These Is to Be Envied 


Outlasts any carpet that we can buy, 
and that is an object where children 
are many and money scarce. 


Serving Raw Celery 

Immaculately washed raw celery is 
a safe appetizer. A cleanly kept 
brush, used for nothing else, is about 
the only thing that will thoroughly 
clean a ribbed celery stalk, but some 
people scrape the coarse stalks and 
thus remove the coarse outer threads 
that make the ridges, and then chill 
in ice water in which there is a rather 
thick slice of lemon. 

Another way to serve it is called 
club _ style. Select celery, several 
bunches of which have been tied to- 
gether, not “bunched” by the use of 
nails. The root being used here, rusty 
nail holes are a disadvantage. Dis- 
card the coarse, outer stalks of each 
small bunch. Keep the inner hearts 
of each whole, not separating the 
stalks one from another. 

Wash thoroughly with a small veg- 
etable brush and then trim the root 
neatly, discarding the outside, which 


entrance and then promptly forgotten 
where he had left it. 

“Why do you do that?” Mrs Carney 
demanded abruptly. “Why do you 
make a servant for those three 
strong, active boys of yours? It is a 
constant burden to you.” 

“It is not a burden, it is a pleasure.” 
Mrs Bennet declared. “I want my 
boys to grow up to be loving, un- 
selfish and self-sacrificing, and to do 
that I must show them the beauty of 
service.” 

“Well, 
trimly, 
wrong. 


then,” replied her sister, 
“you are going about it all 
Instead of making them un- 
selfish you are turning them into 
pampered prigs. How can they be- 
come self-sacrificing unless they are 
permitted to practice self-sacrifice? 
And your mistaken mother love will 
ner: permit them to even practice self- 
nelp. 

“Your devotion blinds you. Try to 
see your children as they really are. 
You wait on them hand and foot, and 
the more you do the more they ex- 
pect of you. I asked Earl to help 


- 


me upstairs with my suit case, and 
he said: ‘Oh, tell mamma; she'll do 
it.’ Frederick dropped a book; he 
could have stooped and picked it up 
without any trouble—but did not. I 
suggested that he'd better put it back 
in its place. ‘Never mind,’ he an- 
swered carelessly. ‘Mamma will be 
here in a moment, and she will do 
that.” I asked Charles to fetch me 
my shawl awhile ago, and without 
looking up he replied: “Tell mamma; 
she'll Set it.’ 

“That is the way it has been ever 
since I’ve been here. Unless you 
make a radical change you will ruin 
your boys and lay up a world of mis- 
ery for yourself. You are robbing 
them of all initiative and creating 
selfish automatons. If they ever mar- 
ry their wives will be dreadfully un- 
happy, and they will have every rea- 
son for hating you.” 

Mrs Bennet’s face grew grave, and 
two tears coursed down her cheeks. 
“Oh!” she gasped. “How radically 
wrong I have been. I want my chil- 
dren to be happy, but I do not want 
their present happiness at the price 
of future misery. You have opened 
my eyes, and I thank you for it. I 
shall make a decided change at 
once.” 


A Stitch in Time 
DR ELEANOR MELLEN 

Four people have been much in my 

mind during the last week, because 
of the different methods which they 
have used in dealing with the same 
situation, the results having differed 
in strict accordance. 
. Two were women, two men, one of 
each pair in the 40’s, the other two 
between 65 and 75. Each one had re- 
ceived distinct warning that something 
was wrong with his or her physica! 
condition, and each took different ac- 
tion, although in the main the women 
followed the same general lines and 
also the men were similar—which may 
have been caincidence. Or may have 
been greater wisdom on the part of 
one group. 

These are the stories. The older 
woman, living in the pleasant sur- 
roundings given by wealth and leisure, 
experienced some physical discom- 
fort about a year ago. She simply 
dropped out of her family circle and 
her social engagements for a week 
and spent that week in a first-class 
private hospital, undergoing every 
possible physical test and examination 
I do not know the detailed result, but 
I do know that she is today in full 
physical vigor, devoting herself, her 
home, her family, and her wealth 
without stint to the demands of war- 
relief work and preparation, none of 
which would have been possible had 
she not heeded the warnings given her 
over a year ago. 

The older man has had an acute 
attack of illness. He does not recove! 
well, and has shown some signs of 
kidney involvement. I inquired if the 
urine examination indicated any such 
disease, and his wife said: “Oh, we 
cannot bear to have that done. We are 
afraid that we might find out that 
something serious is the matter. We 
hope he will feel better In a_ few 
weeks.” People of intelligemce and 
ability in other matters, are they not 
acting like children and fools in this? 

The younger woman has been meet- 
ing the strain of war-work, not for a 
few months, but since August, 1914. 
In daily toil, in agony of soul, in 
anxiety for loved ones at the front, it 
has made heavy demands upon her 
vitality, and she also has had warnings 
of danger ahead. She went straight to 
her family physician for thorough 
physical examination. Heart, lungs, 
kidneys, blood tests, together showed 
where the weakness lay. This woman’s 
time is money to her, but when the 
verdict was that an overtaxed heart 
must have two hours absolute rest in 
bed out of the midst of every more- 
than-crowded day, she began imme- 
diate obedience, and although she 
sees a long road ahead, is already 
finding improvement to repay her. 

The fourth of the group had his sig- 
nals as well, the very same sort, as 
it happened. A vigorous man, appar- 
ently in the best of health, he threw 
himself with great zest into his busi- 
ness, in which he was highly success- 
ful. For several weeks his heart had 
bothered him a little, but he had no 
time to take a rest, and thought it 
would “wear off.” Tuesday he was 
taken sick with pneumonia, but he 
never lived till the crisis. On Friday 
he died, “his heart failed.” 

Which method pays best in the 
long run? Which would you prefer to 
have followed by a member of your 
family? Which would they prefer you 
to adopt? 

Suppose giving heed to the signals 
does cost in time and money and ir- 
convenience, and we do not see how 
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we can afford to pay? Is it not 
cheaper in the end? “A stitch in time 
saves nine,” and heeding the little 
danger signals of the body often 
saves a life. 


Red Cross and Farm Women 
SISTER JANE 


Red Cross societies were established 
immodinesy after the Geneva conven- 
tion in 1 for the purpose of assist- 
a central international committee 
ing the wounded in time of war, and 
maintains the connection between the 
various’ societies. The _ distinctive 
padge of the society is a red Maltese 
cross on a white ground. 

All this we have both heard and 
read many times, but only recently 
has the Red Cross work been brought 
home to us so vitally. Organizations 
are springing up everywhere, vast 
sums are being raised to finance work, 
and the needles of many women are 
at work upon Red Cross garments 

The great need of workers has 
awakened a wish in the mind of the 
farm woman that she, too, might 
help. But she cannot meet often 
with her sisters in the village to do 
this work even though she is a mem- 
per of the local organization, for the 
average farm housewife in this busy 














No 8619—Easy to Make 
year cannot tell one day ahead what 


she may be doing. Extra help is 
spasmodic, and many other things 
wreck the housewife’s work schedule. 

I have believed that we farm wom- 
en should be content during the past 
busy months with the thought that 
we are “doing our bit” in the daily 
duties. We surely are helping in the 
production of many foodstuffs. The 
dairy, the poultry yard, and the gar- 
den are our own domains, and do we 
not help, indirectly at least, in the 
production of all the crops. 

Why cannot our country clubs do 
this important work this winter in- 
stead of all the tatting and crocheting 
of things whose usefulness seems very 
insignificant. Since winter days are 
short we could have all-day meetings 
at the various homes. The hostess 
might serve a nourishing soup and 
coffee and the guests bring sand- 
wiches. An elaborate dinner requiring 
time and money would be out of place 
in connection with Red Cross work. 

There are so many things to be 
made that one can choose the work 
with the greatest appeal. All surgical 
dressings should be made in one place 
that sanitary precautions may be ob- 
served, but there are many things 
which can be made at home at odd 
moments. The sailors require sleeve- 
less sweaters of gray and mufflers of 
blue, also wristers as long as gloves, 
and all these may be knitted in the 
home. Washrags are to be knitted or 
crocheted, . all kinds of bed linens 
made, comfort bags made and filled, 
Pajamas and bed jackets made, and 
many other things. 

A band of country women might 
identify themselves with a local or- 
ganization, thus getting in touch with 
the work and its requirements and 
then do the work at home. There 
are standards and regulations which 
must be adhered to, else the finished 
work will not be accepted. But none 
of the work is half as difficult as the 
fancywork you have been doing, and 
the set standard is necessary in order 
that all work may be uniform. 

Who will want to waste time over 
heedless fancywork when our sons 
and brothers are in need of the com- 
fort our needles may afford them. 
Can we be not content to wear plainer 
garments in order that our time may 
be given to the more needful things. 
Should the war cease soon, as we si- 
lently hope and pray, the work of our 
hands may be used to alleviate the 
Suffering which is the common lot of 
man even in times of peace. 

Directions for making garments and 
other needed articles can be obtained 
from any Red Cross branch or by ad- 
dressing Red Cross headquarters, 
Washington, D C. 
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Using Less Wheat 


* SELINA BAKER AVERY 


Seven substitutes by the use of which 
one sack of flour does the work of 


two. ’ 

While it is true that corn asa 
breadstuff is a good substitute for 
wheat, yet there are people with 


whom it does not agree. For the ben- 
efit of those who cannot eat corn 
bread, as well as for variety’s sake, let 
us consider the possibilities of other 
substitutes for wheat. 

Although white middlings have been 
considered fine feed for young pigs, it 
is only recently that by experiment- 
ing. we have found that they not only 
make fine muffins, but that this by- 
product may be used in bread and bis- 
cuit. The cost here is about, one-fifth 
that of flour. 

White Middlings Bread 

Equal parts of white middlings and 
white flour makes a good, fine-grained 
bread without kneading, which tastes 
like rye bread. It is necessary that it 
should have a very thorough baking. In 
making biscuit (baking powder) one- 
half middlings may be used and a 
tablespoon of sugar for each quart of 
flour. Less shortening may be used 
as the presence of the by-product 
tends to make them a little heavier. 


White Middlings Muffins 

Into a pint of- thick sour milk or 
buttermilk stir 1 heaping teaspoon of 
soda- dissolved in a little water. Use 
equal parts of white flour and mid- 
dlings sifted with a teaspoon of salt 
to make a stiff batter. Bake in greased 
mufiin tins or gem pans. 

Jane. was when the millers let wheat 
bran run away down the mill-race 
thinking it was worthless, but we have 
learned that it is not only nutritious 
but that, as a laxative, nothing better 
can be found. 

Oatmcal Muffins 

One cup of rolled oats, soaked over- 
night in 1 cup of sour milk. In the 
morning add 1 well-beaten egg, 1 tea- 
spoon of soda, 1 of salt, 1 tablespoon 
of sugar and beat in enough flour to 
allow batter to drop from the spoon. 

Graham Bread 


May be mixed with sweet milk tn 
this way. Sift together 2 cups each of 
graham and flour, 2 teaspoons of baking 
powder. Mix with 2 cups of milk, add 
salt to taste, and % cup of molasses. 
Bake in a loaf tin at once. 

Bran Biscuit 

These may be made by substituting 
bran for half the usual amount of 
flour. Because we are accustomed to 
the sweet taste of the starch being 
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converted into sugar in the mouth, 
we miss the flavor of it in bran or 
other substitutes which contain little 
or no starch. Therefore, the addition 
of sugar makes these breads more 
palatable for most people. Bran bread 
may be made by using half and half. 
Sweeten with molasses instead of 


sugar. 
Oatmeal Bread 

Into the breadpan or mixer pig 5 
cups of rolled oats, a tablespoon of 
salt and 2 quarts of boiling water. 
Allow to stand until lukewarm, when 
14 cup of molasses should be added, 
yeast which has been dissolving in % 
cup of warm water and then flour 
should be stirred in to make a dough 
as stiff as possible. Let it rise until 
light, then simply work each loaf 














No 8608—Two Yards Makes It 


into shape and put into pans, since 
kneading is unnecessary. Let it double 
in bulk, then bake thoroughly; an 
hour is better than less time spent in 
a quick oven. This amount makes 5 


' ordinary loaves. 


Graham Loaf 

Take 1 pint of thick sour milk and 
2-3 cup of molasses and stir into it 1 
tablespoon of soda. Sift together 1 
cup flour, 2 large cups of graham, % 
teaspoon of salt and 1 teaspoon 
of baking powder. Stir togeth- 
er with liquids. Put into a greased 
tin and stand in a warm place to rise 
for an hour; then bake for the same 
length of time. 

¢ Rye Pancakes 

-One cup of rye meal, 1 cup of white 
flour, 1 cup of white flour, 2 table- 
spoons of cream, 1 egg, 14 teaspoon of 
soda, a little salt and 1 tablespoon of 
sugar. Drop in small spoonfuls in 
hot fat and fry a delicate brown. Serve 
with syrup. 


Healthy Cheese Dishes 


New that we are “doing sums” in 
short division with American food, we 
are ready to profit by the hard-earned 
war experience of Europe and her 
struggle on short rations. For in- 
stance, in Europe cheese is a very real 
part of the diet and not, as with us, 
the “something extra.” 

However, with meat at °* present 
prices the American housekeeper 
thinks hard when told that cheese has 
about one and one-half as much 
muscle-building value as beef, pound 
for pound. She cuts out the “some- 
thing extra,”” combines cheese with 
milk and eggs and makes a dish that 
rules out the roast, leaving beef for 
the soldiers and the Allies. 


Cheese Roll 


One-half cup rice, 1 cup milk, 1 
tablespoon chopped onion and parsley, 
% cup grated cheese or cottage 
cheese, % cup mashed potato, pepper 
and salt to taste. Cook the rice in the 
milk with the chopped onion and 
parsley, then add the mashed potato, 
pepper and salt. Form into a roll, 
brush with fat drippings and brown in 
oven. This roll can be made up with 
many variations. Bread crumbs, beans 
and cheese may be combined, using 
enough of the liquor in which the 
beans were cooked to moisten the mix- 
ture so that it can be made into a 
loaf. The beans should be mashed. 
Still another combination is made by 
substituting for the beans spinach or 
chard chopped fine. 


Cheese Fondue 

One cup mélk; 1 cup. bread crumbs, 
1 cup grated cheese, % teaspoon salt. 
Boil the milk and pour over the bread 
crumbs, cover and let stand on the 
stove 15 minutes. Mix in the grated 
cheese and add salt, and if desired, 
a little red pepper or paprika. Pour 
into a greased baking dish and bake 
20 minutes. 

A richer dish may be made by add- 
ing 2 or 3 eggs. Add the well-beaten 
yolks, then fold in the whites beaten 
until stiff. Bake 30 minutes in mod- 
erate oven and serve at once. This is 
really a souffle. Cooked rice may be 
used in place of the bread crumbs in 
making this dish. 


Can the Cockerels 


Can the cockerels when it no longer 
pays to feed them, is the advice the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture is giving. Canning saves feed and 
puts on the pantry shelves material 
for a chicken dinner when poultry is 
This is the method 


or 


highest in price. 
taught: 

Kill fowl, dress at once, cool; wash 
thoroughly, draw, then cut, into con- 
venient sections. Dip into cold water 
to insure cleanliness. Place in wire 
basket or cheesecloth and boil until 
meat can be removed from _ bones 
easily, Then remove from boiling li- 
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quic to separate the meat from bones, 

Take the meat off in as large sec- 
tions as possible; pack hot meat into 
hot glass jars or enameled cans; fill 
jars with pot liquid after it has been 
concentrated one-half; add level tea- 
spoonful of salt per quart of meat, for 
seasoning; put rubbers and caps of 
jars into position, not tight. Sterilize 
3% hours in warm bath, homemade 
or commercial (quart jars). 

Remove jars, tighen covers; invert 
to cool and test joints. 

Only the very best types of rubbers 
should be used. 


Housedresses and Aprons 

The far-sighted housewife makes 
her year’s Supply of housedresses and 
aprons as well as underwear during 
the cold months when there is more 
time for sewing. Four more practi- 
cal designs would be hard to find than 
these below. 

No 8640—Dress with New Collar 

If you like you may make this dress 
so.that it may be opened like a coat 
down the front The waist is in shirt- 
waist style, and the narrow shawl 
collar is a new idea for housedresses. 
The sleeves may be long or short, and 
they. are set in without fullness. The 
skirt has three gores—the front gores 
are fitted, and the back one is gath- 
ered across the slightly raised waist- 
line. Large pockets at the sides are 
effectively trimmed with contrasting 
material to match the collar and 
cuffs. The ladies’ housedress, pat- 
tern No 8640, is cut in six sizes: 36, 
38, 40, 42, 4. and 46 inches bust 
measure. As on the figure, with long 
sleeves, the 36-inch size requires 6% 


‘yards 27-inch, or 5 yards 36-inch, with 


% yard 36-inch contrasting material. 
No 8627—One-Piece Dress 

The advantage of this neat house- 
dress is that it has a double front, so 
that when one side becomes soiled, 
the other side may be worn on the 
outside, merely by rebuttoning the 
belt. The sleeves are a comfortable 
working length, and they are finished 
with turned back cuffs to match the 
collar. The big pockets at the sides 
are an attractive shape. Gingham, 
chambray, seersucker, percale or 
washable crepe will_be suitable for 
this dress. The ladies’ one-piece 
housedress, pattern No 8627, is cut in 
six sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. Width at lower 














No 8640—For Work or Afternoon 


edge of skirt is 2% yards. With long 
sleeves, the 36-inch size requires 5% 
yards 36-inch material, with % yard 
36-inch contrasting goods. 
No 8608—Kitchen Apron 

The surprising thing about No 8608 
is that such a big apron requires such 
a small amount of material, for you 
can get it out of 2 yards of 36-inch 
goods. The lower part is_ straight, 
and it is gathered to a narrow belt. 
The_ bib is a splendid protection for 
the front of the dress, and it is held 
in place by narrow straps which cross 
and button on the belt in back. Large 
patch pockets may be stitched at the 
sides. The ladies’ kitchen apron, pat- 
tern No S608, is cut in one size. It 
requires 2% vards 27-inch, 2% yards 
30-inch, or 2 yards 36-inch goods. 

No 8619—One-Piece Kitchen Apron 


An extra apron or two can always 
be used by a busy housewife, espe- 
cially when it is as easy to make as 
No 8619. It needs very little explana- 
tion. for the diagram shows you just 
how it is constructed. The apron is 
all in one piece, and the round exten- 
sions at the sides are lapped and but- 
toned over the hips. The neck is cut 
quite low and round at the front and 
back, and the apron is to be slipped 
over the head. The ladies’ one-piece 
kitchen apron, No 8619, is cut in one 
size. It requires 2% yards 27-inch or 
wider, and 6% yards binding. 

Order by number from our Pattern 

ment, care of, this paper. Boe 
sure to state size. Price of any pat- 
tern 10 cents. 
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The Golden Lake 


LUCIA OSBORNE BELL 
Conscience is a golden lake 
My little heart within; 
It mirrors every happy thought 
And just how bad I've been. 


When I do each thing just right 
The lake's all glist’ning bright; 
But when I do the naughty things, 
it's just as black as night. 

Mother says to tell the truth, 

Be kind to all I see, 

Or else the gold will all run out, 

And then no lake there'll be. 
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BY THE C, C, 


LICE walked briskly up the 
gravel path leading to the now 
in 


modern stone farmhouse 

which Ruth lived, and which had 
been the home of her grandparents. 
She smiled approvingly at the Food 
Administration card tucked neatly in 
a corner of one of the Swiss = cur- 
tained windows, and reached for the 
shining brass knocker. 

“Come in, come in,” came a 
chorus of Cookery Club voices, as the 
door swung open and five merry 
faces smiled their greetings and as 
many pairs of hands drew her in. 

“We're just pining for ideas,” ex- 
plained May as Tan ran ahead and 
placed a low wicker chair before the 
fire and Betty and Jean’ escorted 
Alice to it, while Ruth took wher 
wraps. 

“Ideas!"" echoed Alice as she 
brought out her knitting from its 
voluminous cretonne bag. “It seems 


but one idea 


to me we shoudl all have 
Uncle Sam.” 


and that is to work for 


“Exctly so,” agreed Nan, “but with 
meatiess Mondays and wheatless 
Wednesdays, thoughtless Thursdays 
soon follow, and our family is about 
sick and tired of eating the same 
things day after day.” 

“The same way with ours,” put In 
Jean; “last winter when potatoes 


were so expensive, I thought we'd all 


beri-beri eating rice continually.” 


get 

“Yes, and now that potatoes are 
plentiful,” added Ruth, “sugar is s0 
searce that a person positively feels 
guilty to be found baking a cake.” 

“Well, then, it about time the 
Cookery Club resumed its meetings,” 
said Alice decidedly “and learned 
that conservation refers to conserving 
food and not ingenuity.” 

“‘Barkis is willin’,” quoted Nan 
gaily. 

“My sentiments precisely,” added 


and glanced over at Jean to see 
the thought appealed to her. 
cannot realize how we have 
Alice, during the past 
said Jean seriously 
done more or _ less 
cooking in our own homes, for every- 
one must ‘do her bit’ with the house- 
work, but it all becomes so humdrum 
and commonplace.’ 

“And that is all wrong,” quickly 
put in Alice, “for I can think of no 
more important, or more elevating, or 
more satisfying work than that of 
seeing a human body well nourished 
and cared for. And why should we 
not be glad to spare a little time and 
thought to varying the menus from 
day to day?” she went on. “It will 
please and surprise the homefolks and 
bring about cheerful conversayjion at 
the table, which is just as necessary 
to the proper digestion of our food 
as careful cooking.” 

“But you must admit, 
broke in Ruth, “that it is hard _ to 
take an active interest alone. The 
winter we all met together, I never 
seemed to get tired of cooking, and 
I was always looking for an opportu- 
nity to try the new dishes by myself.” 

“Yes, that is true,"’ conceded Alice, 
“and each one of us can gain a great 
deal from the others. Shall we meet 
then, one evening a week this winter 
as before?” 

“Aye, aye,” 
tions. 

“The ‘ayes’ have it, Alice,” laughed 
May, while the clicking of the knitting 
needles ceased for a moment as the 
girls waited for Alice to go on. 

“To begin with,” she told them, “let 
us remember that not a scrap of food 
be wasted, and then let us use 
those foods that are needed 
for the ‘Allies,” such as wheat, meat, 
sugar, butter and milk. Just keep 
in mind,” she added impulsively while 
her voice shook a little, “that it is for 


May, 
how 

“You 
missed you, 
two winters, 
“We have all 


Alice,” 


came from five direc- 


must 
sparingly 


boys, too, and don't forget 
sacrifice they are making 
those wh» come af- 


our own 
the great 
for us and for 
ter us.” 

The girls were quiet for a moment 
and then Jean broke the silence. “We 
all understand about the wheat,” she 
said gently, “and use corn bread and 
rye bread and make the stale wheat 
bread into puddings, but what can 
we do about meat? A man must 
have meat to nourish him properly,” 
she finished, with a little air of 
superiority. 

Alice laughed. 
about using corn 


“You are right 
and rye and it is 
a good plan to utilize left-over ce- 
reals in making hot cakes, but per- 
sonally I think it a waste to use up 
good fresh eggs and milk in a bread 
pudding for the sake of saving a few 
slices of stale bread. Far better 
make the bread into crisp toast and 
eat it as it was originally intended. 
“Now as to the meat—the nourish- 
ing element found in meat is protein, 


which is the flesh builder. You are 
correct, Jean, we must have a certain 
proportion of protein each day, but 
this element may also be found in 
peas and beans and lentils; in cheese 
and in fish; in fowls, and, of course, 
in the lesser used meats, such as rab- 
bits. 

“Remember, girls,’’ she impressed 


“Mr Hoover does not urge 


upon them, 
food—every- 


us to stint ourselves in 

















Refusaleer” 

he is Satisfied, but 
that will give the 
and out of the vast 
variety of this bountiful land, pick 
out those that Uicle Sam does not 
need for his men and for our cousins, 
the ‘Allies’; they are short of wheat, 
meat, milk, butter and sugar; there- 
fore let us deal in our cookery lessons 
this winter with the proper substitutes 


Ile’s no * 
one must eat until 
eat of the foods 
most nourishment, 


for those foods. With them, it is a 
question of actual starvation, with us 
it is merely a matter of selecting 
another type of food.” 
|Continued Next Week.] 
~~ 
The Sod Schoolhouse 
BERTHA GERNEAUX Woops 
“T'm not going to like this school 


one bit,” Ida spoke with eyes that 
looked dangerously near tears. “It’s 
so different from the lovely new 


schoolhouse we had in the city. It’s 
wood instead of stone and the win- 
dows have little panes of glass and 
the desks aren't nice, either.” 

“Why, I thought it looked very nice 
and pleasant, the day I was there,” 
said mother. “What's the matter 
with the desks?” 

“Oh they’re smaller than those we 
had in the city and they’re not such 
pretty shiny wood.” 


American 


Mother smiled, a funny little smile. 

“I was thinking,” she explained, ‘‘of 
a school I saw when I was a little 
girl about your age, and ‘how happy 
the pupils in that school were with 
their new desks.” 
ao me about it, mother,” coaxed 

da. 

“It was in Nebraska and away out 
in the country. We had a very dear 
friend, a Mrs Nettleton, who was 
superintendent of the county schools 
and sometimes she used to take me 
with her when she went to visit some 
of the prairie schools. Her horse 
was a very gentle, kind one named 
Polly, and I used to think those drives 
over the prairie roads, sitting up close 
to Mrs Nettleton, and chirping to 
Polly, were the happiest ones anybody 
ever had. One day we visited this 
school I spoke about. It wasn’t built 
of stone or wood or brick—it Was a 
sod schoolhouse, built of big, thick 
squares of brown dirt cut right out of 
the ground, It had—what do you sup- 
pose—for a roof?” 

“T can’t guess,’”’ Ida said, eagerly. 

“Three boughs!—or real tree-trunks 
—mostly cottonwood trees, and the 
life hadn't gone out of them, either, 
for long green shoots had sprung out 
of them, and were hanging down into 
the room. It reminded her of the 
‘Hanging Gardens of Babylon,’ Mrs. 
Nettleton said.” 

“I know about those,” murmured 
Ida, “they were one of the ‘Seven 
Wonders of the World!’ We studied 
about them in school. But what kind 
of desks did they have, mother? You 
said those were new ones!” 

“Yes they were, very new and fine 
to the children. They had just been 
set up the day before we came. They 
were made out of soap-boxes, with 
four smooth boards nailed to them 
for legs. The open side of the box 
Was toward the pupil, and it was big 
enough to hold all the books and 
Papers and the slate each child had! 
Their recitation-bench was a split log 
near the front of the room. I'll never 
forget how bright and happy the 
children looked just before recess- 
time, when the teacher told them to 
arrange their books nicely in 
the ‘desks’ before going out to 
play. Yes, indeed, Ida, this is 
all true, I can remember that 
school just as plainly as if 
saw it now, and what a nice, bright 
looking teacher they had. Then Mrs 
Nettleton told me I might go out- 
doors with the other children to play, 
and we had the most beautiful time 
picking wild geraniums and pretty 
little crimson flowers of the pin- 
cushion cactus. We were all of us 
as happy and lively as the little 
ground squirrels that darted in and 
out of their underground homes all 
around us!” 

“Well, I think that must have been 
a pretty funny kind of school,” Ida 
said slowly. 

“Yes, it would seem funny to us 
today, wouldn't it?’ 

“Perhaps”—Ida’s face was very 
thoughtful now, “perhaps I’ll like the 
school here, after all. I ought to be 
happy in it, oughtn’t I?” 

“Yes, dear, and I think you’re going 
to be, too,” mother said brightly. 





Curious Facts About Guns 
GRACE A. MAC NEAR 


In olden times a gun was simply an 
iron tube with rings driven on while 
red-hot which contracting as they 
cooled, made a gun of decided firm- 
ness. Tron bolts were the first 
missiles used; then came _ round 
stones, and at last round pieces of 
iron were made especially as bullets. 
These guns were stationary and it was 
not for a long time that hand guns 
were made. The first one was a 
simple barrel of iron, with an open 
touchhole at the top, the powder 
being fired by a coal of fire or a 
lighted splinter or match. This gun 
was very dangerous as it invariably 
knocked over the man that fired it. 
It was not many years before this 
type of gun was abandoned as toe 
risky and it gave way to the gun with 
a bent stock; about the same time 
the matchlock was invented and came 
into use. 

In the time of Henry the Eighth 
the wheel lock was invented but it 
took lots of courage to fire any of 
these old guns and so they were not 
thought much of as arms in battle. 
Gunpowder was obtained only with 
difficulty and the strategists of battle 
considered that after all the archers 
were far more important. 

From the Dutch we get the flint- 
lock in the time of Charles II and 
this was used extensively until the 
percussion cap was invented. 

Strange as it may seem the idea 
of the percussion cap originated in 
the brain of a very inventive clergy- 
man but Re was not scientist enough 
to make his experiment successful, so 
that it was not until 1816 that a gen- 
uine® percussion cap was made by a 
man named Joseph Ege. So cautious 
were the people and so prejudiced 
were they about adopting or accept- 
ing new ideas that the percussion 
caps were not used by the English 
until 1839 and by the French a year 
later. 
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1Y be satisfied with 

dim smoky oil lamps 

when you can light your 
home brilliantly with an 
American Portable Lamp at 
less expense. American Por- 
tables give 400 to 600 candle 
power light at from 44 to % cent per hour 
Orstamental, handy, safe as daylight. No chim- 
neys to wash, no wicks to trim. No smoke, 
smell or dirt The best lamp for you. Ask 
your deales or write tor circular. 
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Rural Improvement 
By F. A. Waugh 
E Vary rural district needs better roads, better 
school beildings and grounds, better farm 
better Sublic buildings, more play- 
grounds, and the other conveniences and embellish- 
ments which the cities always have, but which the 
country usually lacks. The present book explains 
clearly just Ln» these requiremente are and how 


te get the work done, 
we parated. 6x 7 inches, 320 pages, Cloth. 
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Stirring tale of early days in Montana cattle country 


Xii—After the Fire 


B SET Val down upon a rock, 
placed himself béside her so 
that :he was leaning against 
him, and began fanning her 
vigorously with his hat. “Thank 
the Lord, we're behind that smoke, 
anyhow,” he observed. when he 
could get his breath. He felt that 
silence was not good for the woman 
peside him, though he doubted much 
whether she was in a condition to un- 
derstand him. She was gasping ir- 


regularly, and her body was a dead 
weight against him. “It was sure 


fierce there, for a few minutes.”’ 
He looked out aeross the coulee at 


the burning stables, and waited for 
the house to catch. He could -not 
hope that it would escape, but he 
did not mention the probability of its 
burning. 

“Keep your eyes shut,” he said. 
“That help some, and soon as we 
can we'll go to the spring and give 
our faeces and hands a good bath.” 


He untied his silk neckerchief, shook 
out the cinders, and pressed it aguinst 
her closed eyes. “Keep that over 
‘em. he commanded, “till we can do 
hetter. My eves are more used to 
smoke than vours, I guess. Working 
around branding fires toughens ‘em 
so} 


Still she did not attempt to speak, 


nd she did not seem to have energy 
enough left to keep the silk over her 
eves. The wind blew it off without 
her stirring a finger to prevent, and 


Kent caught it just in time to save it 
from sailing away toward the fire. 
\fter that he held it in place himself, 
und he did not try to keep talking. 
lle sat quietly, with his arm around 
her, as impersonal in the embrace as 
were holding a strange purtner 
dance, and watched the stacks 
surn, and the stables. He saw the 
orral take fire, rail by rail, until 

was all ablaze. Tle hens and 


! he 
Im a 


saw 


Circumstances are the 
nails upon which the 
weak hang their failures; 
with which the strong 
build their successes. 


roosters running heavily. with wings 
rugging, until the heat toppled them 


over, 


He saw a cal, with white spots 


upon its sides, leave the bushes 
‘own by the creek and go bounding 
in terror to the house. 

\nd still the house stood there, the 
curtains flapping in and out through 

open windows, the kitchen door 
singing open and shut as the gusts 

wind caught it. The tire licked as 
louse as burned ground and rocky 
creek bed would let it, and the tlames 
whieh had stayed behind to eat the 
spare gleanings died, while the main 


and dis- 
wave of 
down to 


hillside 
curling 


on up the 
appeared in a huge, 
smoke. The stacks Durned 
blueckened, smoldering butts. The 
willows next the spring, «and the 
chokecherries and wild currants 
withered in the heat and waved 
charred, naked arms inmipotently in the 


line raged 


vind. The stable crumpled up, flar«d, 
und became a heap of embers. The 
corral was but a raeced line of smok- 
ing. half-burned = sticks and = «ashes. 
Spirals of smoke, like dying camp 
rm blew thin ribbons out over the 

-olation. 

Kent drew a lone breath and 
xluneced down at the limp figure in his 
arms. She kay so very still that in 
spite of a quivering breath now and 


then he hada swift, unreasoning fear 
she might be dead. Her hair was a 
tungled mass.of gold upon her head, 
und spilled over hisarm. He carefully 
picked a flake or two of charred grass 

om the locks on her temples, and 
discovered how fine and soft was the 
hair. He lifted the grimy neckerchief 
from her eyes and looked. down at her 
face, smoke-soiled and reddened from 
the heat. Her lips were drooped piti- 
fully, like a hurt child. Her lashes, 
he noticed for the first time, were at 
Jeast four shades darker than her 
hair. His gaze traveled on down her 
slim figure to her ringed fingers lying 
loosely in her lap, a long, dry-looking 
blister upon one hand near the thumb; 
down to her slippers, showing beneath 
her scorched skirt. And he drew 
another long breath. He did _ not 
know why, but he had astrange, fleet- 
ing sense of possession, and it startled 
him into action. 

‘You gone to sleep?” he called 
gently, and gave her a little shake. 
“We can get to the spring now, if 
you feel like walking that far; if you 
don't, T reckon T’'ll have to carry you 
—for I sure do want a drink!” 


She half lifted her lashes and let 
them drop again, as if life were not 
worth the effort of living. Kent hesi- 
tated, set his lips tightly together, 
and lifted her up straighter. His eyes 
were intent and stern, as though some 
great issue was at stake,-and he must 
rouse her at once, in spite of every- 
thing. 

“Here, this won't do at all,” le 


Sil idl 





—but he was speaking to himself and | 


his quivering nerves, more thum to 
her. 

She sighed, made a conscious effort, 
and. half opened her eyes again. But 
she seemed not to share his anxiety for 
auction, and her mental and physical 


upathy were not to be mistaken. The 
girl was utterly exhausted with ftire- 
lighting and nervous strain. 

“You seem to be all in,” he ob- 
served, his voice softly complaining. 
“Well, I packed you over here, and 
I reckon I better pack you back 
again—if you won't try to walk.” 

She muttered something, of which 
Kent only distinguished ‘a minute,’ 


3ut she was still limp, «and absolutely 
without interest in anything, and so, 
after a moment of hesitation, he guth- 
ered her up in his’ arms and carried 
her back to the house, kicked the door 
savagely open, took her in through 


the kitchen, and laid her down upon 
the couch, with a sigh of relief that 
he was rid of her. 

The couch was gay with a bright. 


silk spread of “crazy” patchwork, and 
piled generousiy with dainty cushions, 


too evidently made for ornamental 
purposes than for use. But Kent 
piled the cushions recklessly around 
her, tucked her smudgy skirts close. 
went und got a towel, which he iim- 
mersed recklessly in the water puiil, 
and bathed her face. and hands with 
clumsy gentleness, und pushed back 
her tangled hair. The burn upeer her 
hand showed an angry red «around 
the white of the blister, and he laid 
the wet towel cnurefully upon it She 
did not move. 

He was a man, and he had lived 
all his life among men He could 
light anything that was fightable. Tle 
could save her lite, but after his 
slight attention to her comfort he liad 
reached the limitations set by his 
purely masculine training He low 
ered the shades so that the room wus 
dusky and as cool as any other place 
in that fire-tortured land, and felt 
that he could do no more for her 

He stood for a moment looking 
down at the inert, grimy little figure 
stretched out straight, like a corpse, 


upon the bright-hued couch, her eyes 
closed and sunken, with blue shadows 
heneath, her lips pale and still with 
that tired, pitiful droop. He stooped 
und rearranged the wet towel on her 
burned hand, held his face close 
above hers for a_ second, § sighed. 
frowned, and tiptoed out into the 
kitchen, closing the door carefully be- 
hind him. 
Desolation 





For more than two hours Kent sat 
outside in the shade of the house, 
and stared out over the black desola- 
tion of the coulee. His horse was 
gone, so that he could not ride anvy- 
where—and there was nowhere in 


particular to ride. For 20 miles around 


there was no woman whom he could 
bring to Val’s assistance, even if he 
had been sure that she needed uassist- 


ance. Several times he tiptoed imto 
the kitehen, opened the door into the 
front room an inch or so, und peered 
in at her. The third time, she had 
relaxed from the corpselike position. 
and had thrown an arm up over her 
face, as if she were. shielding her 
eves from something. He took heart 
at that, and went out and foraged for 
firewoed. 

There 
around 


hard-beaten zone 
and stables, which 
from spreading 


was a 
the corral 
had kept the fire 
toward the house, and wind had 
borne the sparks and embers back 
toward the spring, so that the house 
stood in a brown oasis of unburned 
gTass and weeds, scanty enough, it is 
true, but yet a relief from the dead 
black surroundings. The woodpile 
had not suffered. A chopping block, 
a decrepit sawhorse, an ax, and a 
rusty bucksaw marked the spot; also 
three ties, hacked eloquently in places, 
and just_five sticks of wood, evidently 
chopped from a tie by a man in haste. 
Kent looked at that woodpile, and 
swore. He had always known that 
Manley had an aversion to laboring 
with his hands, but he was unpre- 
pared for such an exhibition of shift- 
lessness. 

He savagely attacked the three ties, 
chopped them into firewood, and piled 
them neatly, and then, walking upon 
his toes, he made a fire in the kitchen 
stove, filled the woodbox, the teakettle, 
and the water pail, sat out in the 
shade until he heard the kettle boiling 
over on the stove, took another peep” 
in at Val, and then, moving as quietly 
as he could, proceeded to cook sup- 
per for them both. 

He had been perfectly familiar with 
the kitchen arrangements in the days 
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gathering the best music from every portion of the globe. 
the hours upon hours which the greatest artists have devoted to recording 
their superb art for the delight of all generations. 
enormous amouat of time and millions of dollars spent in developing the 
art of recording to its present state of perfection. 
every page runs the story and proof of Victor Supremacy. 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 
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A book every 
music-lover 
will want 


It has required 20 years of 
constant research, of steady 
application, of tireless effort, 
and the expenditure of more 
than Eleven Million Dollars 
to place this Victor Record 
catalog in your hands. 


This great book of 542 pages is the recognized authoritative index to 
the world’s best music; to the greatest musical achievements of all time. 
Its pages are living tributes to the years of unceasing vigil spent in 


They reflect 
They attest to the 


And through each and 


Every music-lover will want a copy of this great Victor catalog of music. Everybody 
should have this book, whether or net they have a Victrola. 
of the information about artists, opera and compesers, and the numerous portraits and illus 
Any Victor dealer will gladly give you a copy of this great catalog of 


All will appreciate it because 


music, or we will mail you a copy free, postage paid. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


. Montreal, Camadian Distributors 
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Wall Paper Samples 





Send a postal today and get this free 
book of 101 specially selected, up-to-date 
wall paper samples. Yours for the ask- 
ing. Let us mail you this big book of the 
very latest New York styles in wall 
papers — the most beautiful patterns 
shown in many years. 

New handsome ehintz designs for bed- 
rooms; ri 1 Colonial patterns for 
the parlor; simple designs for the dining 
room: heavy white tile paper for the 
bathroom or kitehen—101 of them in ail! 


88c papers a big room 


Don’t be satisfied with soiled, old, or 
dingy wall paper when, for as low as 88c 


‘William Stores EQ Stores 


you can repaper a 
whole. room —make it 
fresh-looking, bright and cheerful. Our 
prices begin as low as 8c for a double rol}! 
This big sample book tells you just how 
to measure a room for wall paper 
to do the papering yourself quickly and 
easily. 
Don’t select your new paper uatil you have 
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when Manley was a bachelor, and it 
interested him and filled him with a 
respectful admiration for woman in 
the abstract, and for Val in particular, 
to see how changed everything was, 
and how daintily clean and orderly. 
Val's smooth, white hands, with their 
two sparkly rings and the broad 
wedding band, did not suggest a 
familiarity with actual work about a 
house, but the effect of her labor 
and thought confronted him at every 
turn. 

“You can see your face in every- 
thing you pick up that was made to 
shine,”’ he commented, standing for a 
moment while he surveyed the bot- 
tom of a stewpan. “She don't look 
it, but that yellow-eyed little dame 
sure knows how to keep house."’ Then 
he heard her cough, and set down the 
stewpan hurriedly and went to see if 
she wanted anything. 

Val was sitting upon the couch, her 
two hands pushing back her hair, 
gazing stupidly around her 

“Everything's all ready but the tea,” 
Kent announced, in a perfectly mat- 
ter-of-fact tone. “I was just waiting 
to see how strong you want it.” 

Val turned her yellow-brown eyes 
upon him in bewilderment. “Why, 
Mr Burnett—maybe I wasn’t dream- 
ing, then. I thought there was a fire. 
Was there?” 

Kent grinned “Kinda, You 
worked like a son of a gun, too— till 
there wasn't any more to do, and 
then you laid ‘em down for fair. You 
were all in, so I packed you in and 
and put you there where you could be 
comfortable And supper's ready— 
but how strong do you want your tea? 
1 kinda had an idea,” he added lamely, 
“that women drink tea, mostly. I 
made coffee for myself.” 

Val let herself drop back among 


the pretty pillows. “I don’t want any. 
If there was a fire,’ she said dully, 
“then it’s true Everything's all 


burned up. I don't want any tea. I 
want to die!” 

Kent studied her for a moment. 
“Well, in that case—shall I get 
the ax?” 

Val had closed here eyes, but she 
opened them again. “I don't care 
what you do,” she said. 

“Well, I aim to please,”’ he told her 
calmly “What I'd do, in your place, 
would be to go and put on something 
that ain't all smoked and _ scorched 
like a—a ham, and then I'd sit up 
and drink some tea, and be nice about 
it. But, of course, if you want to 
cash in—" 

Val gave a sob. “I can’t help it— 
I'd just as soon be dead as alive. It 
was bad enough before—and now 
everything’s burned up—and all 
Manley's nice—ha-ay—" 

Kent Makes Tea 

Well,” Kent interrupted mercl- 
lessly, “I’ve heard of women doing all 
kinds of fool things—but this is the 
first time I ever knew one to commit 
suicide over a couple of measly hay- 


stacks” He went out and slammed 
the door so that the house shook, and 
tramped three times across the 
kitchen floor. ‘That'll make her so 
mad at me she won't think about any- 
thing else for awhile,” he reasoned 
shrewdly. But all the while his eyes 


were shiny, and when he winked, his 
lashes became unaccountably moist, 
He stopped and looked out at the 


blackened coulee “Shut into this 
hole, week after week, without a 
woman to speak to—it must be 

damned tough!" he muttered. 


He tiptoed up and laid his ear 
Qeainst the inner door, and heard a 
smothered sobbing inside. That did 
not sound as if she were “mad,” and 
he promptly cursed himself for a fool 
and a brute With his own judgment 
to guide him, he brewed some very 
creditable tea, sugared and creamed it 
lavishly, browned a slice of bread on 





top of the stove—blowing off the dust | 


beforehand—after Arline’s recipe for 


making toast, buttered it until it | 


dripped oil, and carried it in to her 
with the air of a man who will have 
peace even though he must fight for 
it The forlorn picture she made, 
lying there with her face buried in a 
pink-and-blue cushion, and with her 
shoulders shaking with sobs, almost 
made him retreat, quite unnerved 
As it was, he merely spilled a third 
of the tea and just missed letting the 
toast slide from the plate to the floor; 
when he had righted his burden he 
had recovered his composure to a 
degree 

“Here, this won't do at all,” he re- 
proved, pulling a chair to the couch 
by the simple method of hooking his 
toe under a round and dragging it 


toward him. “You don't want Man 
to come and catch you acting like 
this He’s liable to feel pretty blue 


himself, and he'll need some cheering 
up—don't you think? I don’t know 
for sure—but I’ve always been kinda 
under the impression that’s what a 
man gets a wife for. Ain't it? You 
don’t want to throw down your cards 
now. You sit up and drink this tea, 
and eat this toast, and I'll gamble 
you'll feel about 200 per cent better. 

“Come,” he urged gently, after a 


minute. “T never thought a nervy 
little woman like you would give up 
SO easy. I was plumb ashamed oi 


wyself, the way you worked on that 
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back fire. You had me going, for a it he had put in. Her head ached didn’t sleep all today, either. The 
while. You're just tired out, is all frightfully, and she felt weak and minute I would lia down I'd imagine 
ails you. You want to hurry up and utterly hopeless of ever feeling differ- I heard a fire roaring. And then it 


drink this, before it gets cold. Come ent. came. But I was all used up before 
on. I'm liable to feel insulted if you “Everything all _ right?’’ =came that, so I wasn’t really—I must have 
pass up my cooking this way.” Kent’s voice from the kitchen. fainted, for I don’t remember getting 

Val choked back the tears, and, “Yes,” Val answered hastily, trying into the house—and I do think faint. 


without taking her face from the hard to speak with some life and ing is the silliest thing! I never did 
pillow, put out the burned hand grop- cheer in her tone. “It’s lovely—all of such a thing before,’’ she finished 


ingly until it touched his knee. dag abjectly. 

“Oh, you—you're good,” she said “Want more tea?” It sounded, out “Oh, well—I guess you had a license 
brokenly. “I used to think you were there, as though he was pushing back to faint if you felt that way,” he 
—horrid, and I’m a—ashamed. You're his chair to rise from the table. comforted awkwardly. “It was the 
good, and I—” lac Een W a smoke and the heat, I reckon; they 

“Well, I ain’t going to be good Val’s Fire Worries were enough to put a crimp in one. 
much longer, if you don’t get your “No, no, this is. plenty.” Val body. Did Man say about when he 


head outa that pillow and drink this glanced fearfully toward the kitchen would be back? Because I ought tc 
tea!” His tone was amused and half door, lifted the teacup, and heroically be moving along; it’s quite a walk to 
impatient. But his face—more par- drank every drop. It was, she con- the Wishbone.” 


ticularly his eyes—told another story, sidered, the least that she could do. “Oh—you won't go. till Manley 
which perhaps it was as well she did When he/had finished eating he comes! Please! I—lI’d go crazy, here 
not read. “T'll be dropping the came in, and found her nibbling alone, and—and he might not come 
blamed stuff in another minute. My apathetically at the toast. She looked —he’s frequently detained. I—I've 


elbow’s plumb getting a cramp in it,’ at him with an apology in her eyes. such a horror of fires—’ She cer. 
he added complainingly. “Mr Burnett, don’t think I am al- tainly looked as if she had. She was 

Val made a sound half-way between ways so silly,” she began, leaning back sitting up straight, her hands held 
a sob and a laugh, and sat up. With against the piled pillows with a sigh. out appealingly to him, her eyes big 
more haste than the occasion war. “I have always thought that I could and bright. ; 


ranted, Kent put the tea and toast on bear anything. But last night I didn’t “Sure I won't go if you feel that way 
the chair and started for the kitchen. sleep much. I dreamed about fires, about it.” 

“I was bound you'd eat before I and that Manley was—dead—and I {To Be Continued Next Week.] 
did,”’ he explained, “and I could stand woke up in a perfect horror. It was 
a cup of coffee myself.’ only 10 o’clock. So then I sat up and 

Val took up the teaspoon, tasted tried to read, and every five minutes There never was a man at whom 


the tea, and then regarded the cup I would go out and look at the sky, some dog did not bark, and never a 
doubtfully. She never drank sugar in to see if there was a glow anywhere. woman against whom someone had 
her tea. She wondered how much of It was foolish, of course. And I not said spiteful things. 
















lt Should Be in Every Farm Home 
It Tells What You Want to Know 


The World War is covered in detail from the intrigue that 
preceded the assassination of Duke Ferdinand down 
through the entrance of the United States, and what 
we are doing to help win this struggle. 





The Income Tax and how it 
affects every individual, especially the 
farmers, is explained and printed in 
complete detail. 


The Food Conservation Laws 
and how they are being administered 
through Mr. Hoover are of vast im- 
portance to every farmer, for the farmers 
must produce the food to win this war. ---""~ 





The Draft Laws, with the latest changes, 
and how the draftees are classified through the 
questionnaire are given in detail. 


The Federal Control Board and how 
it will control the railroads as well as power 
plants and other public utilities. 





These and hundreds of other matters besides 1918 calendar, almahac matter 
and statistics are all included in . 


The National Year Book for 1918 


It is an encyclopedia of accurate and reliable information on the big 
problems and events of the times. 


Special Prices to Our Subscribers and Readers—Order Your Copy Today 


Send the coupon below with $1.25 and we will renew your subscription 
to American Agriculturist for one year and send you a copy of the 
National Year Book in cloth, or send $1.00 and we will renew your 
subscription to American Agriculturist for one year and send youa 
copy of the National Year Book bound in paper. 


The sale price of the NATIONAL YEAR BOOK alone, bound in cloth, is 50 cents — in paper, 25 cents 


fete eeeeee BE SURE TO USE THIS COUPON ee<eeeeeeeeenseeunenacuane 


L ' 
' 

. Check offer you prefer, sign your name and address, inclose proper remittance and mail to ‘ 
‘ AMERICAN AGrICULTURIST, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. oe 5 

After Offer 

One year’s subscription to American Agriculturist with ecto 
: Please the National Year Book in Cloth : ° . - - $1.25 oO ‘ 
: One year’s subscription to American Agriculturist with . 
: Send the National Year Book in paper - . e© -e - - $1.00 Oo ' 
4 Me The National Year Book in Cloth - - + + + $0.50 Oo ; 
' ° ° s 
' The National Year Book in Paper - «+ »#« « « $0.25 oO i 
' H 
' 

© NOME. crcccccscvcssccncescensccuesecesescseveccegnenene 2 eee ‘ 
: Send check, money : 
Re Fe ne ee Pe ee Ey ee ae sae 
oe IIIT ITIL eTteeererereTereetererteteeLeeeeFeeFLe6Leeoa 
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For the Business Farmer 
AS TO INSURANCE 

rt. E. K.: When you borrow on the 
security of a mortgage on your farm, 
you give to the lender your note and 
mortgage, together with the insur- 
ance upon the mortgaged premises, 
said insurance being made payable to 
the lender. Then in case of fire, the 
insurance company pays the proceeds 
of the insurance to the lender up to 
but not exceeding the amount then 
due him on the loan. The balance of 
the insurance of course goes to the 
porrower. In other words, part of the 
security offered being buildings that 
may burn, in case of fire the insur- 
ance, which represents the building, is 


payable to the lender. This is the 
universal practice. It is just to all 
concerned. 


When a mortgaged farmer’s build- 
ings are burmed, he usually has no 
trouble in arranging with the lender 
to release some or all of the insurance 
money, so that the farmer can use it 
for rebuilding. In that case, the lend- 
er’s security is even better than be- 
fore, if the new buildings are worth 
more than the old ones. The latter 
method doubtless will be the custom 
in the federal farm loan system. 

An abstract of title is an adequate 
certificate that your deed to your land 
conferred upon you a title to the land 
that is valid and without blemish. 
You cannot borrow money on your 
unless your ownership is indis- 


land 

putable and unless your. abstract 
proves this to be the case. You would 
not lend money to your neighbor, 


taking his land as security, if you felt 
doubt as to his ownership. Neither 
will the federal land banks. 

[If you have not had an abstract of 
title to your land, it is not the fault 
of the federal land bank. It is as ab- 


surd to buy a farm without an ab- 
stract of title as to pay a ticket agent 
for a railroad trip and fail to get a 
ticket. You and the ticket agent may 


know that you paid the fare all right, 
but the conductor will also want to 
know. The ticket is proof that you 
paid, just as the abstract of title is 
proof that you own the land described 
in your deed. 


Slow Express 


We have just received payment for 
that case of eggs shipped last April. 
American express made payment 
through their agent. We are very grate- 
ful to you for all you have done for us, 
is it is doubtful if we would Rave re- 
ceived anything unless you had given 
your help.—[F. E. R. 

Of course the amount involved, 
$10.50, was small, but he believed it 
should not be withheld from  sub- 
scriber and determined to fix the 
blame on the guilty party and obtain 
adjustment. We first took up the mat- 
ter with consignee and then with the 
express company. Each of these par- 
ties denied blame. One said he 
hever received the eggs and the car- 
riers said they had proof that the 
eggs were delivered April 14. Finally, 
on August 6, consignee stated he had 
received a letter from the express 
company admitting liability and ask- 
ing to whom the money should be 
paid. After correspondence the money 
Was finally paid to client in Decem- 
ber; almost a year after the loss oc- 
curred. 


Mrs G. S.: We are advised Pine 
Brook egg° company has been out of 
business for some time, so the check 
from them, which you have never 
been able to cash, must probably be 
Considered as worthless. 





The check for $10.50-which you ob- 
tained from Adams Express Company 
for the crate of eggs lost in transit 
Was received and we are doubly 
grateful, as this is the second bill col- 
lected by you. We shall take pleasure 
im recommending your plan to help 


your subscribers, Thank you very 
much.—[{E. F. Myer, Cuddeback- 
Ville, N Y. 





r Complaints have been filed against 
S., C. Graham, Dover Optical Com- 


svi Orange Judd Service Bureau wit 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 
(1) send us full details of your case, or 
stamps for their-return; (2) also inclose 
your address label from American 


Agriculturist showing that you are a 
paid-up subscriber; or, if not such, you 


becoming a subscriber. 












papers about it and 





this free service by 4 
SATISFACTION 


Glasses put 


Canal Dover, O. 
out by this party come far from suit- 


pany, 


ing people who bought them. One 
man writes “no one has seen him 
since that day, although several 
people would like to see him, includ- 
ing the woman who boarded him.” 





Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.”. We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 


against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship preceedings are pending. 






Right from the 
Shoulder 


Who Pays the Bills? 


‘ w. Cc. MABON, GREENE COUNTY, N Y 
I wish to express my’ gratitude for 
the fact that the “Old Reliable” 


American Agriculturist can always be 
depended on to stand by the farmer— 
that it is a friend in need, in season 
and out of season, all the time, and 
that it ‘maketh not ashamed.” Just 
at this time he needs such a friend. 
Forgetting that a large part of their 
most prosperous neighbors were born 
farmers or the sons of farmers many 
of the metropolitan publishers are 
filling their editorial columns with 
virulent, false and idiotic statements 
regarding, the farmers. One such 
statement is that no farmer is re- 
quired to pay an excess profit tax. If 
anything is more brazenly false than 
ahis statement it has escaped my 
notice. 

When an investigation is made by 
the food administration and a price 
is set upon the product of the farm 
So low as to enforce 14 hours’ hard 
service on the part of the farmer, his 
wife and his children down to six and 
seven years of age in order to make 
a decent living, his excess of profit is 
entirely taken from him. And this 
thing is being done all over the coun- 
try and the entire nation is barking 
upon the farmer’s patriotism to keep 
it up; and in addition he must buy 
some bonds or be put down 
“slacker.” It requires no patriotism 
to buy United States bonds, not any 
drum-beating or hullabaloo of any 
kind. People know a good thing when 
they see it, but the government is 
taking its billions from the farmers 
without giving them bonds in return, 
simply by fiat. So tur as the product 
of the farm is concerned our money 
is fiat money. Nay, it is worse thah 
tiat money, for that applies its price to 
all things equally and leaves the price 
with the people. 

I predict that this setting prices by 
the government will prove to be a 
deadly boomerang, that it will result 
in a deadening of human endeavor 
and atrophy of the muscles of the 
poWerful arm of labor on the farm. 


as a 


Whole Thing in a Nutshell 


The following comes from a leading 
farmer, one of the most beloved in his 
state, an institute lecturer noted for 
his level headedness, big humanity 
and broad vision. 

I have two sons,~one living in. and 
the other living near a big city. One 
of the boys has been engaged in dairy- 
ing for 10 years. In that time he has 
saved $2000. When he feels financially 
able to visit his old home and to meet 
the railroad charge of $25 for the trip, 
he packs a lunch basket with materials 
for the necessary meals en route, and 
if a wait of six or eight hours comes 
between trains, he sits in the waiting- 
room in the station. The other son is 
the general field man for a milk dis- 
tributing company in the city. The 
company with which the one boy works 

eatant4aee aes seu oe = enee 


‘eats his meals in the 


sells the milk of the other boy. My 
boy working for the milk company gets 
$50 a week with every item of expense 
aid. When he comes home to visit us, 
e occupies a section in a Pullman car. 
diner and if a 
stop-over is necessary, he stops at the 
big hotel where the rate is $3 a day up 
for a room. My boy, who is a daipyman. 

ts 27 cents a xallon for 


ee 


his milk. | 


ge 
The other boy, or rather his company, | 


sells that milk at 12 cents a quart. 
Which of these two sons of mine would 
you rather be. the boy operating a 
dairy himself and saving $2000 in 10 
years, or the other boy receiving $50 a 
week for his labor? When corn chop 
sold at 85 cents per 100 pounds, pro- 
ducers got within 16% as much for 
milk as they do now with the corn 
chép 200% higher! The big guns of 
the steel trust met at our city and 
after they had scored the farmers as 
slackers they went into the dining 
rocm of a bie hotel and sat down to a 
$5 a plate dinner. It is to be presumed 
that these men paid for that dinner, but 


plain common sense tells us that we 
who use their products paid for it.— 
[Ohio Dairyman. 


Well stated and equally pointed are 
these observations. This. man knows 
because the two boys are his own. 
One works on the farm and makes 
what appears to be a bare living, the 
other is a middleman apparently 
growing rich from selling the prod- 
ucts of farmers, Yet it is a fair ques- 
tion whether the $50 salesman-is get- 
ting as much out of life or will save 
as much money as the young farmer. 
The empty glitter of business life 
often is mistaken by country boys for 
pure gold. Long experience in both 
“business” and agriculture, leads us 
to believe that if these two boys have 
their health for 10 years more, the 
farmer will be the better off by far. 
«- However that may be, readjust- 
ment in industry is bound to come. 
The man who sweats and toils in the 
field is going to enjoy more fully the 
fruits of his labor; unnecessary mid- 
dliemen are going to be set at work in 
other channels, and those who per- 
form. what service remains to be 
performed, will be paid what that serv- 


ice is worth, no less, no more. Farm- 
ers slackers?’ Shame on those who 
utter such contemptible words! 





I do not see that the tractor packs 
the ground, except where tile is need- 
ed. FE have a few wet spots which I 
will get tiled next spring. I have never 
cultivated any corn with the tractor, 
first because I have the horses to use 
for this work, and second I think it 
would be difficult to guide the tractor 
and watch your plowing. A horse has 
sense enough to stay between the rows. 
[W. R: Huffaker. 
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Farm Finance 
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First Steuben Loan Association 
SEC-TREAS A. Z. PIERCE 

Hon E. C. Gillett of Penn Yan, N Y, 
acting for the federal land bank of 
Springfield, Mass, has completed ap- 
praisal of the properties offered as 
security for loans asked by members 
of the First Steuben national farm 
loan association of Jasper, N Y. There 
are six applications for loans from 
Jasper, five from Woodhull, two from 
Cameron, two from Addison and one 
each from Rathbone and Corning. If 
you are a farmer and want money on 
farm property at 542%, write to the 
secretary-treasurer at Woodhull, N Y, 
and tell your needs. Correspondence 
will be held strictly confidential. The 
procedure in taking out a loan is very 
simple and without cost or reserve 
you may receive all the help and in- 
formation you need about the federal 
land bank business. 


The federal land bank offers a 
chance for farmers to launch out. 
Better borrow the money than let 


fertile land lie idle or other farm re- 
sources go to waste. That man who 
makes a farm yield two bushels of 
grain where now it vields but one, is 
truly a race benefactor. Aside from 
farming all other business enterprises 
are carried on largely by the use of 
borrowed capital. The merchant sel- 
dom really owns over a third of the 
goods he displays and offers for sale. 
The farmer may now hire cheap 
money and enlarge his operations. He 
can drain a swamp, buy more cows, 
fertilize and till the poorer spots on 
his farm and thus increase produc- 
tion and profits. 


Cc. F. M.: Your mortgage note for 
a federal farm loan begins to draw 
interest from its date. The borrow- 
er’s money is supposed to reach him 
at that time. 








The 
NEW-IDEA 


Pipeless Furnace 


This wonderful furnace costs little 
more than one good stove. It is 
easy and economical to install. It 
will send warmth to every nook 
and corner of your home—even on 
coldest days. You can be rid of 
the fuss and bother of several 
stoves and have 


More Heat With 
Less Fuel 


This one scientific heater, installed 
by simply cutting one hole in your 
floor, floods the house with /ealti- 
ful heat. No coal to carry up— 
no ashes to drag out. 


Learn all about this great heater: 
what many users in coldest clim- 
ates say about the economy, con- 
venience and comfort it brings. 
Made by manufacturers of over a 
quarter century experience. 


We give expert Heating Advice 
Absolutely Free 


Send for Free Catalog today 


Utica HeaterCo. pam ’ 
Box 70, Utica, N. Y. Qe 


Good Agents Wanted | 


The cost of this 
heater is practical- & 
ly “all you 

Only one hole in Vy 
the floor to cut. § 
Does not take cold & 
air from cellar. 
No cold air flues 
to biulld—na cx 
tras. 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calfor other skins 
with hair or fur on, and make them 
into coats (for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered. Your 
tur goods will cost you less than to buy 
them and be worth more. 

Our Waustrated ca’ gives a lotof 
information. It tells how to take off 
and care for hides; how and when we 
pay the freight both ways; about eur 
safe dyeing process on cow and horse 
hide, calf and other skins; about the 
fur goods and game trophies we sell, 
taxidermy, ete. 

Then we have recently got out an- 
dther we call our Fashion book, wholly 
devoted to fashion plates of mus, , 
neck wear and other fine fur garments, 
with prices ; also fur garments remod- 
eted and repaired. 

You can have either book by sending 

‘our correct address naming which, or 
th books if you need both. Address 
The <yoney Frisian Fur Com ° 
571 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 











Send Your Cow or Horse Hide 


and we will tan andmake you a beautiful Coat, Robe, 
or Mittens to order. We make and remodel ladies 
furs. Prices reasonable. Samples and Price List Free. 
Galloway Coats and Robes for Sale at Wholesale 
Prices. Ni work guaranteed. Reference: Miles & 
Higbee, Bankers, Milford, Indiana. Write to the 
MILFORD ROBE & TANNING CO. 


237 Etm Street Milford, Indiana 




















We have a permanent position now open, 
with a splendid opportunity for advance- 
ment, for a man over 31 years of age to 
travel through the country districts and sell 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to the farmers. 






The position pays a good salary—many of = 
our salesmen are now earning from $1200 = 
to $2500 a year. 


It is easy work and very pleasant. Selling 
experience is not necessary, although it 
is highly desirable. 

Preference will be given to a man owning 
or having the use of a horse and buggy 
or automobile. 

There is no advance money required. Ours 
is a straightforward selling proposition, 
and if you think you have the ability to 
make a success of it, and are willing to 
give it a fair trial, we will give your 
application very careful consideration. 
Write quickly—now — Toba y — because 
someone else might get in ahead of you. 


DISTRICT MANAGER 

= American Agriculturist 
= 315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
SAMML ETAL TAT NRA 
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Mr. Edison’s Wonderful New Diamond Amberola 
Sent on Free Trial: 


Read the Cou on Below! An astounding offer—the New Edison Diamond Amberola, Mr. 

p ® Edison’s great new phonograph with the new Diamond Stylus reproducer, 
and 12 Brand New Blue Amberol Indestructible Four-Minute Records seni to you on absolutely free trial. Send no money—just fill out the coupon below and 
send it to us at once. We will send you the complete outfit immediately. NoC.O.D, Entertain your family and friends with the latest song hits of the big cities. 


Laugh at the side-splitting minstrel shows. Hear anything from Grand Opera te Comic Vaudeville. Judge for yourself just how much this great phonograph would 
mean to your home, Decide if you can get along without it, After trial in your home, make up your mind. If you decide not to keep outfit, send it back af our expense. 


Only $122 After | Send No Money 
Tria] vxcerewwieees | Just the Coupon! 


send us only $1.00. Pay the balance of $41.20 for 
the complete outfit in easy payments of only $3.50 Convince yourself first. Get the New Edison Diamond Amberola 
for 11 months and $2.70 for the 12th month, total, $42.20. Remember, the 12 brand in your home on free trial. See what a wonderful instrument it is — how it 
new Blue Amberol Indestructible four-minute records are included with this outfit. - brings the music of the world’s greatest singers and players, the 


Think of it—a $1.00 payment, and a few dollars a month to get this outfit of owen oe time melodios, the fetes of the Senalest  Comennee — iw 
3 , r) . : ur OWN parior as ey were m . See bd 
Mr. Edison’s new phonograph with the Diamond Stylus reproducer, the life-like kml e « ae axed the Mew Eaicon Diamond Amberele in your life. 


music—the same Blue Amberol Records—all the musical results of the highest See how much happier it will make your home. Just fill out the coupon 
priced outfits. The finest,the best that money can buy at very much less than the and send it in. No money owe v7 c.O. », hy pay us nothing unless 
price = which —— of ne New Edison Diamond Amberola are offered. ae one air the trial and a0 month for cieven monthe, and $2.20 for 

ter years of labor on his favorite invention, Mr.Edison has made the music the 12th month. Total $42.20. welve New Blue Amberol Indestruc- 
of the phonograph true to life. There is no reason now—especially since we make tible Four-Minute Records are part of the outfit. Send the coupon today. 
this rock-bottom offer—why you should be satisfied with anything less than Mr. F.K Babso Edison Phonograph Distributors 
Edison’s genuine instrument. You are under no obligation on this free trial offer. r) n 4751 Edison Bleck, Chicago, Hl. 
Hear the New Edison Diamond Amberola in your own home before you decide. Canadian Office: 355 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, Man. 


Ne obligation to buy in sending this coupon; this is just an application for a Free Trial 
F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dists., 4751 Edison Block, Chicago, Il. 


Dear Mr. Babson:—As per your offer, I should like to hear Mr. Edison’s wonderful new style phonograph with the Diamond Stylus reproducer and the 12 Brand New Blue Ambero! 
Indestructible Four-Minute Records which areincluded with this outfit, in my home on free trial. If 1 decide to keep the outfit, I will have the privilege of the rock-bottom e of $42.20 direct 
from you on special terms. I merely agree to take the outfit promptly from the depot, pay the small express charges, and if! do not find it thoroughly satisfactory, I reserve the right to 
return the outfit at once at your expense. Otherwise, I will send the first payment of $1.00 within forty-eight hours after the free trial or as soon as possible,in no case exceeding one week, 
and will make make monthly payments thereafter of $3.50 tor 11 months and $2.70 for the 12th month. Total, $42.20. The outfit is to remain your property until the last payment has been made. 4 
} oy 12 New ay Lapp Indestructible Four-Minute Records are included with the outfit. If 1 am not 21 years of age, I will have my parents or guardian fill out the coupon, as you 

io not ship to ys or girls under 21, 
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DBO nnccecesncessercsececerscescersccseares MOPPIOE OF SIMGIO........ceccceqcnevececesesesesereseseseereeeeeees If Steandily employed at a.salaty please State... nnn... ...c-c.cscscccecscscecccscsersensness 





How long a resident in your neighborhood and your vicinity......... sseiateanlakibiiSaapbaiiiebiads ‘diinemanaabiateiengi If there is any possibility of changing 








your address during the next year, what will be your next address? 











